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SOME UNDEVELOPED AREAS IN 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


By Hersert HAvpert 


committee that we break with the old tradition of spoiling our annual dinner 
by concluding it with an address in which the president reiterates themes on 
which he has been heard before.’ But folk custom prevailed. Having served a year 
as your president, and fattened on the glory of the office, I must now undergo the 
ritual sacrifice and be served up as the final course at your dinner. 

At the first Society meeting that I attended, in 1937, we had not one speech, but 
two: a dinner address by Franz Boas and the presidential address by Stith Thomp- 
son. In some ways I think we ought to return to that practice; not because I am a 
lover of speeches, but because the sharp division in our Society between the anthro- 
pological folklorists and the regional folklorists calls for representation of both 
groups at the dinner meeting. Since my own graduate training was evenly divided 
between anthropology and English I can at least proclaim myself aware of both 
points of view, and convinced that folklore should not hesitate to draw freely on the 
techniques of anthropological, literary, musical and historical research and analysis. 
This conviction I hope will be illustrated by what I want to say now about some of 
the undeveloped areas in American folklore. 

The problem of the proper presentation of folklore to the public seems to me one 
of the most important undeveloped areas in the field. Folklore is as fascinating to 
other people as it is to the specialist; publishers of popular books and magazines have 
been aware of this general interest and have sought to satisfy it. Many of our mem- 
bers who have rigorously specialized in some branch of folklore study are somewhat 
dismayed by this development, and complain that publishers are willing to issue 
unscholarly popular books but show little interest in serious folklore studies. 

I have neither the temperament nor the skill to write popular books, much as I 
should like the royalties, and I suspect that other specialists in folklore are in the 
same predicament. I think folklorists must simply face the fact that unless they learn 
to present some of their material in a form that will appeal to the popular market or 
be of use to schools and libraries, other people will do it for them. The general 
reader enjoys and wants the human qualities in folklore; he is not likely to turn to 
dull monographs to satisfy his taste or curiosity. 

And although I object, as a scholar, to the misuse of authentic material, and de- 
plore, as a teacher, the misinformation spread by some popularizers of folklore, as an 
American I am happy that there is no official censor from the American Folklore 
Society empowered to test the purity of folklore for public consumption, or even to 
prevent its misuse. 

This Washington meeting gives me an excuse to discuss some of the men who 
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have successively been in charge of what is now the Folklore Section of the Library 
of Congress: Robert W. Gordon, John Lomax, Alan Lomax and B. A. Botkin. It 
would be hard to find four important folklorists who have been more berated in 
print or at professional meetings than the last three of these. But they have done 
something many other folklorists have failed to do: they have tried to present folk- 
lore to the American people as something important. It is that aspect of their work 
that I want to discuss. 

Gordon has no enemies among the folklorists. It may seem odd to those of you 
who know him only as a scholarly perfectionist that he used the equivalent of a 
Wild West magazine, Adventure, to collect an amazing number of folksongs (1923- 
1927), and that his series of fifteen articles in the New York Times Sunday Maga- 
zine in 1927 was the first major attempt to describe the range of American folksong 
for a non-academic audience.? In many ways, Gordon put folksong collecting on 
its feet in America, and he did it through popular magazines. 

If I name the two Lomaxes, John and Alan, in scholarly circles, I expect to hear 
someone hiss “composite texts.” Now I, too, disapprove of composite texts; but I 
recall that years ago when I sang folksongs, as one of the early “city-billies,” I often 
took stanzas I liked from different song versions. As folklorists, you know that some, 
though not all, folksingers make composite versions themselves. We should remem- 
ber, too, that there is an old folksong and folktale publishing tradition of using com- 
posite texts which runs from Bishop Percy and Sir Walter Scott* through the 
Brothers Grimm. Ritson didn’t like it; some of you don’t like it. Such versions are 
“not acceptable” in scholarly circles; but through Percy, Scott and the Grimms, the 
field of folklore caught the interest of nineteenth century Europe. Folklore today 
would probably be known to few other than the folk if these men had published only 
what passes today as “scholarly” volumes. 

The Lomaxes’ recordings on file at the Library of Congress would be a suffi- 
ciently solid contribution to American folklore for any two men to rest upon. To 
Alan Lomax goes also the credit for editing the first Library of Congress folksong 
recordings. This was the first major attempt to present American folksongs to the 
general public in authentic fashion: as they are sung by folksingers. 

In my opinion, the most significant folksong work in recent years is not a book, 
but the wonderful series of records “The Columbia World Library of Folk and 
Primitive Music,” edited by Alan Lomax. This imaginatively conceived series con- 
veys more directly to the listener the strange interrelationships of world folk music 
than any number of encyclopaedic articles by scholars. 

The chief legitimate complaint heard against Ben Botkin, apart from the irri- 
tating fact that so many non-folklorists enjoy his books, is that his publishers have 
misleadingly called all of them “treasuries of folklore.” Reviewers have correctly, 
if too vehemently, stated that he includes much material from literary rather than 
oral sources, and omits from most of his books such important items as customs, 
beliefs, riddles, and so on. They fail to point out that Botkin himself does not claim 
that all the material in his anthologies is folklore. Nor do they seem to recognize 
that he was not trying to compile either a folklore textbook or a comprehensive 
reader for folklore classes. In his “Introduction” to The Treasury of American Folk- 
lore (an essay that is still one of the best introductions to folklore that I know) he 
says that his approach “has been broadly literary and social rather than strictly folk- 
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loristic.” He gives his reasons for many of his omissions, such as customs and beliefs, 
and explains why much of what he includes is from a wide range of literary and sub- 
literary sources or from transient verbal fads. If I understand him, he is interested in 
showing how folk themes bounce back and forth between print and oral tradition, in 
trying to show social history and social attitudes, and in analyzing the complex inter- 
play between folklore, popular lore and formal literature. That Botkin should have 
been more explicit, especially in his later books, about what he is trying to do, I have 
told him in person. Yet critics should judge him on his work in this highly impor- 
tant and complex undeveloped area, and not merely reiterate that his collections have 
much that is not folklore from truly oral tradition. 

It is important to remember that Botkin and the others I have mentioned have 
put us in their debt, for it was they and other “popularizers” who caught the imagi- 
nation of the young people who have become students in our folklore classes. With- 
out such recruits in each generation, folklore would soon be in the hands of a small, 
aging group of specialists writing learned articles for each other’s benefit. 

Rather than resenting the folklorists who are successful in interesting the public 
in folklore, we should consider how best to improve our own methods of presenting 
collected folk materials in print. Too many printed collections of folklore are pre- 
sented without imagination, and are frequently downright dull. We list folk beliefs 
numerically. We classify folksongs in historical categories preceded by incompre- 
hensible headnotes, often borrowed without acknowledgement from preceding folk- 
song volumes.* Our folktale collections . . . but why go on? How many collections 
are organized so that the meaning of the contents and their relationship to other 
similar collections is made clear? How many say anything about the function of 
folklore in the lives of the people from whom it comes? 

Despite the fact that literary scholars unhesitatingly study the personalities and 
social background of dead writers, and that anthropologists study the functions of 
folklore in primitive societies, the regional folklorist has failed to study the people 
along with their lore. To present folklore divorced from its setting leads to more 
than dullness; it fosters misunderstanding and error and is therefore unscholarly. Let 
me give an example or two from my own experience 

A couple of years ago I received an inquiry from a scholar whose interest appar- 
ently is in demonstrating scientifically that most folk beliefs about reptiles have no 
foundation. He asked me if I could explain a curious belief listed in a collection of 
Kentucky superstitions: “If a green snake bites you, you will laugh yourself to 
death.” He added a very informative paragraph about the habits of the green snake, 
which seems to have neither the ability nor the inclination to bite anyone. I asked 
my Saturday class of Kentucky school teachers whether they knew this belief. Several 
of them laughed and one of them said, “It’s true.” 1 then read my inquirer’s para- 
graph, to which they merely nodded. “But how do you explain this belief?” I asked. 
Again they laughed, and one of them said, “If you pick up a guinea pig by its tail, its 
eyes will pop out.” Another added, “The best way to catch a bird is to put salt on its 
tail.” Finally it dawned on me, and my class confirmed it, that all of these sayings 
are not folk beliefs at all; they are jesting statements made by adults to children. 
For those who know as little as I do abou guinea pigs, their eyes would undoubtedly 
fall out if you lifted them by their tails, bu: the guinea pig’s tail is practically non- 
existent. Because the function of this saying about the green snake was omitted, 
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readers of this collection of Kentucky superstitions might be led to believe that 
Kentuckians were strangely ignorant of the habits of the common green snake.® 

Here is another example of the danger of neglecting to investigate the function 
of an item. Many folktale collectors have tried to find the story of “Raw Head and 
Bloody Bones.” I have finally concluded that this horrifying character has no story 
connected with him, except where he has been substituted for another figure in a 
scary story. “Raw Head and Bloody Bones” is merely a legendary character like the 
Boogieman or Booger Man, used to frighten children into obedience by the threat, 
“Raw Head and Bloody Bones will get you if you aren’t good.” Folktale collectors 
would have been saved much time if the various reports of this figure had described 
the way he is used. 

Except for a couple of books on folksong and one or two on folk beliefs, there 
have been few serious attempts to show the significance of any specialized type of 
folklore in any regional culture. In what ways, for example, do riddles, or proverbs 
and proverbial sayings, function in American regional cultures? We seem to have no 
interest in finding out. We can guess that their roles are not as important here as in 
African cultures, for instance, but how are they used? The study of such questions 
is a wide open field for research. 

Let me call your attention to still another area in which I think we need further 
development. Although nearly all of us at this dinner would call ourselves folklorists, 
I doubt that the appellation is accurate. (I hasten to add that I am not impugning 
the scholarship of any persons now present.) Most of us are specialists in certain 
kinds of folklore and, unless we are driven by curiosity or by the necessity of teach- 
ing an elementary course, the majority of us know little about other aspects of 
folklore. 

Obviously, to become expert one has to concentrate; yet this over-specialization in 
a field as undeveloped as American folklore has had a stultifying effect. This is par- 
ticularly evident in our published collections. Few areas in the United States have 
either comprehensive single collections or separate collections on different aspects of 
the folklore of the region. Vance Randolph on the life and folklore of the Ozarks is 
a magnificent and lonely exception. The folksong collector sticks to his songs, the 
folktale man to his stories, and the specialist in beliefs to his superstitions. 

There is no doubt that intensive concentration on one subject produces excellent 
results in field work, but it may leave astonishing gaps in one’s knowledge. For in- 
stance, I once collected folksongs intensively in scuthern New Jersey for several 
years, and knew many informants quite well. I had secured life histories from them, 
and thought I knew a good deal about the region. When my friend and teacher, 
George Herzog, asked me if folktales were told in New Jersey I promptly answered 
“No.” After some reflection I had to admit that I had never thought to ask for folk- 
tales. On my next field trip I began to inquire for stories—and got them in abun- 
dance. I make this confession to show that I share the fault of which I am accusing 
American folklorists. We need to cultivate a more catholic interest in all kinds of folk- 
lore. We need more general, comprehensive area collections of folklore. 

Good examples of the kind of thing that is desirable are the fine English county 
collections such as Burne and Jackson’s Shropshire Folk-Lore, or Mary E. Leather’s 
Folk-Lore of Herefordshire. One is struck by the many kinds of folklore collected 
in England but almost entirely neglected in this country. Folk crafts and customs, 
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indeed the whole range of folk ethnology, are almost completely ignored here. Nick- 
names are rarely recorded. Only in Botkin’s New England Treasury do I recall see- 
ing rhymes mocking the people of neighboring communities. 

In the field of occupational lore neither English nor American folklorists have 
done too much, though there are honorable exceptions. Similarly, while I find little 
about English folk art in English folklore publications, it is equally evident that 
students of the American folk arts practically never speak at our meetings or publish 
in our journals. 

Even in the categories in which we do collecting there are large gaps. We have 
made no serious attempt to exhaust the many categories of children’s rhymes, songs, 
games, beliefs, and customs. The formula song and tale are only beginning to be 
recorded here. Except for a few types, the field of legend with its many ramifications 
is nearly untouched. There is much room for development here, a real need for broad 
samplings of the total folklore content of any given region. 

A corollary of our over-specialization is lack of familiarity with the publications 
in a neighboring field, which often allows a student to overlook important materials 
in his own field of competence. For example, folklorists not specially interested in 
the many types of folk rhyme may not have investigated such classic rhyme collec- 
tions as those of Northall, Chambers, and Halliwell-Phillips, and therefore do not 
know that these collections are rich in folksongs, tales, riddles, and proverbs. Sim- 
ilarly, since in this country dialect studies have developed independently of folklore 
research, the proverbs, songs, tales, and legends in English dialect publications are 
largely unknown here. 

New developments are also long overdue in our traditional methods of anno- 
tation. In making charges I shall limit my remarks to American folksong collections. 
First, I want to protest against the obvious (and expensive) absurdity of merely listing 
all the references that previous scholars have given, errors and all. My second com- 
plaint is that annotators rarely say anything about the variants they refer to, and 
fail to show in what way their own texts are alike, different, or related. The late 
H. M. Belden showed that this could be done, briefly and effectively. I suggest that, 
unless collectors have new songs or intend to say something new about variants of 
older ones, future collections might note about a particular song: “This piece has 
been reported from X number of states and X number of British counties,” and then 
refer to Belden, Randolph, and the Frank C. Brown Collection for detailed refer- 
ences. Of course additions to their notes could always be made. 

Especially in the field of annotation, American folklorists would benefit by a 
wider acquaintance with the older major collections, and the point of view of 
scholars like Child, Newell, and Boas, our founding fathers, whose work has re- 
mained basic because they saw the field as a related whole. Professor Child’s notes 
are as important for the folktale specialist as they are for the ballad scholar. In the 
field of folksong, acquiring the point of view of these broadly ranging scholars 
means giving up the lazy habit of relying only on the notes in recent American col- 
lections, and going back to some of the British sources. I strongly recommend not 
only the Journal of the Folk-Song Society, but also two of the older collections that 
should be better known to the folksong fraternity: D’Urfey’s Wit and Mirth, or Pills 
to Purge Melancholy, and Johnson’s The Scots Musical Museum. A surprising num- 
ber of the songs in American collections for which no parallels are noted have older 
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forms in these two collections. And the annotation of folksong collections in this 
country would be immeasurably advanced if folksong students would go so far as to 
read, as well as cite, Child. 

The only valid excuse for annotations and the multiplying of references is the 
advancement of knowledge: the creation of new understanding of the item under 
consideration. Let us eliminate the mock scholarly apparatus from our collections; 
it frightens people away from our material and overawes us so that we fear to make 
critical comments in our own right. We should not forget that annotation of songs, 
and motif indexes of tales are necessary and important tools, but important only as 
tools. 

Finally, we are undeveloped in that we do not have enough studies on the mean- 
ing of folklore in communities by those who have studied them over a long period 
of time. Except for Mackenzie’s Quest of the Ballad, and Eckstorm and Smyth’s 
Minstrelsy of Maine, we have nothing in this country to match Robin Flower’s The 
Western Island, Atkinson’s Forty Years in a Moorland Parish, and that best of all 
interpretations of the change in folkways, Flora Thompson’s magnificent trilogy, 
Lark Rise to Candleford.” Some of us have talked about studying folklore in its 
setting, but most of us are only “visiting firemen” in the folk regions where we col- 
lect. For most of us it would be difficult to gain a thorough knowledge of the folk- 
lore of a region in the way that Randolph and some of the English collectors have 
done it: by living there for many years or settling for life. Perhaps the best solution 
in this undeveloped area is to train more students from rich folklore regions and 
send them back home to do the kind of complete functional study that only some- 
one born to or completely accepted by a regional culture can do. 


NOTES 


1This paper is the Presidential address, delivered at the Winter meeting of the American 
Folklore Society, 28 December 1955, in Washington, D. C. (The official Sixty-seventh Annual 
Meeting was held 6-7 May 1955 at Bloomington, Indiana; but most of the regular reports were 
read at the December meeting.) 

2 These articles, which ran from 2 January 1927 to 22 January 1928, appeared with some ex- 
cisions made by the editorial staff. Through Gordon’s kindness I was able to reprint them in their 
original form from Gordon’s typescript copies. See Robert Winslow Gordon, Folk-Songs of 
America (New York, National Service Bureau, Publication No. 73-S, December 1938). 

8 William Montgomerie has called attention to the fact that Sir Walter later thought he did 
wrong to “make the best possible set of an ancient ballad out of several copies obtained from 
different quarters. . . .” See the excerpt from Scott’s 1825 letter to William Motherwell in Journal 
of the English Folk Dance & Song Society, VIII (1956), 41. 

*A model that shows that a folksong book can be addressed to a popular audience and yet be 
a scholarly work of major importance is William M. Doerflinger’s Shantymen and Shantyboys 
(New York, 1951). The introductory sections and the continuity into which the songs with their 
tunes are woven give us a superb history and description not only of the songs of sailors and 
lumbermen but of the settings in which they were sung. Comments about the songs are quoted 
from the singers and much technical knowledge is given in palatable form as it is needed. A 
complete bibliography and exhaustive comparative notes on the songs are relegated to the ap- 
pendix. 

5 There is a curiously similar Negro saying about frogs: “dey’ll kill you ef dey bite you, but 
dey ain’ got no teeth to bite you wid!” See Dorothy Scarborough, From a Southern Porch (New 
York and London, 1919), p. 75. 
® For the American folktale in English, where scholarly publication is just beginning, let me 
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recommend W. R. Halliday’s suggestion in his excellent and much neglected survey of the folk- 
tale, Indo-European Folk-Tales and Greek Legend (Cambridge, 1933), p. 37, that annotators 
should “devote themselves to regional study rather than aim at compiling a random series of 
references from all over the Indo-European area. For the broad field a reference to Bolte and 
Polivka with any supplement . . . should be ample.” Halliday develops his point about regional 
study in interesting detail. 

7 Since giving this paper I have read Jean Ritchie’s Singing Family of the Cumberlands (New 
York, 1955). It is a delightful addition to our knowledge of how a rich mountain folksong tra- 
dition functions, and is especially valuable because the author grew up in the tradition and reports 
her own feelings and experiences. 
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THE CHIEF IN HAWAIIAN MYTHOLOGY? 


By Samuet H. Expert 


8. THe Crier anp His Susjects 


Te Hawaiian chief and his relations to his people will be discussed under 
these headings: rise to power; officials in the court; insignia of rank; deference; 
privileges, powers, and obligations of rank; revolt; relations of the chief to 
commoners and to outcasts. The findings in the mythology are treated separately from 
and previous to the ethnographic findings. 


MyTHOLocy 

Although the older brother was in theory his father’s heir, primogeniture does not 
appear well established, judging from the tales, and numerous examples were noted 
of younger brothers usurping the power and position of the older brother, or of the 
father singling out the younger brother in preference to the older. Rise to power by 
war of conquest is frequent also. Ke-paka-ili-ula conquers Maui and gives it to his 
father-in-law (F5:395). Oahu surrenders rather than fight so famous a warrior, and 
he gives the rule of this island to his two foster fathers (F5:397). He overcomes Kauai 
and makes his bosom friend ruler (F5:405). Ka-welo, also a powerful warrior, defeats 
his older brothers and cousins. 

Court officials. Life at court radiates about the high chief and is entirely under his 
dominance. The usual name in the tales for high chief is ali’i or ali’i nui, “big chief.” 
The term mdi, today used for king, occurs rarely in the tales, and Stokes believes 
that the word is new.? A district chief is alii ’ai-moku, literally, “chief who eats 
district.” A great many officials served the chief. One account says eight hundred 
(F5:263), but this is a symbolic number. Officials in the tales include counselor 
(kuhina), executive (iwikuamo’o), sheriff (‘ilamuku), storekeeper (pu’ukad), courtier 
(‘ai-alo), warrior or bodyguard (pw’ali), steward (’@ipu’upu’u), feather standard 
bearer (pa’a-kahili), carrier of ointment calabash (lawe-ipu-kakele), guard (kia’t), 
crier (luna-kala), runner (kukini), fisherman (lawai’a), thief (‘athue), fishing teacher 
(kumu lawai’a). 

Positions at court are in great demand because of the prestige, power, privileges, 
and wealth involved. There follows a statement of the powers granted by Lono-i-ka- 
makahiki to his deputy, Piipii-kea: “Because of Piipii-kea’s bravery, Lono-i-ka-maka- 
hiki places all Hawaii in Piipii-kea’s hands. .. . He is my land distributor for Hawaii. 
It is his to dispossess, to retain, to give to chiefs or to withhold, to make war or not to 
make war. Mine is simply to stay as chief of Hawaii; his part is the land” (F5:437). 

Opportunity for graft in the mythological court is not lacking, for after Kapa-ahu- 
lani becomes the favorite of Ku-ali’i, he has himself made storekeeper and then sup- 
plies his younger brother with “everything” (F4:403). 

Perhaps even more important to the favorite is the close and intimate contact with 
the chief’s personal and intimate possessions. The chief’s body and anything touch- 
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ing his body were sacred and imbued with mana. Any contact with the king or his 
effects was a great honor possible only for those of royal blood. The most menial 
service was viewed as highly honorable. Consider the following list of Paka’a’s duties, 
with its mingling of menial and public matters: 


Pika’a is a great favorite of his master. He supervises the lands and courtiers of Ke-awe- 
nui-a-’Umi. He cares for everything belonging to the lord, the tapa, vegetable food, flesh 
food, loincloths, feather standards, kava bowls, kava cups, kava, ointment calabashes— 
everything belonging to Ke-awe-nui-a-’Umi. Because of Paka’a’s good supervision of 
everything, Ke-awe-nui-a-’Umi elevates his favorite above the chiefs and all the people. He 
gives new lands to Paka’a from the six districts of Hawaii. Paka’a steers the canoe of 
Ke-awe. He decides whether to sail or not. Good weather and stormy is told by Paka’a. 
He is the chief to decide. (F5:73; also F4:333, F5:438) 

The advantages of holding such a profitable and prestige-laden position make the 
position insecure. The favorite is a legitimate target for lesser nobles: Lono-i-ka-maka- 
hiki gives an entire district to his counselor and favorite, Kapa. Lesser chiefs, who 
“seek mistakes” in Kapa’s behavior, report that he is having an affair with Lono’s 
wife. As Lono does not consider this a sin, they realize how “exalted” is Kapa’s posi- 
tion of favorite. A year later, while Kapa is away, they again bitterly slander him 
“with words full of scorn.” This time Lono believes them and dismisses his favorite. 
When Kapa chants of his love for the king and their experiences together, the king, 
deeply moved, reinstates him and the slanderers are sentenced to die (F4:355-363). 

Thus the favorite’s position is by no means secure. Paka’a (see above), maligned 
by lesser chiefs, suddenly loses most of his prerogatives. In shame he goes away in 
voluntary exile. William Lonokapu tells an unpublished story about Kamehameha, 
who orders a former favorite burned to death in the oven because a new wit asks it 
of him. 

Sometimes the favorites appear almost as friends of equal status, as when one 
adult male adopts another because of his good looks (F5:397) or chanting skill 
(F5:283). Friends may have mutual obligations, as vowing that whoever marries first 
must let his wife sleep first with the other (F5:305). One of the most famous friend- 
ships is that of Lohi’au and Paoa. After Lohi’au is resuscitated from the dead, the 
first thought of his relatives is to notify Paoa, who is on another island. Paoa is so 
excited by the welcome news that he fails to invite the messengers to eat (the usual 
mandatory hospitality), but hurries home to his friends (PH153-154). 

The chief may also have a Platonic woman friend. When ’Au-kele-nui-a-Iku greets 
by name a lizard and a rat sent to kill him, they become so ashamed of their evil 
intentions that they adopt him as their “made husband” (ho’okdne). (F4:55; see 
also F5:495.) 

Others about the high chief include kahu and luhi, who act as nurses, attendants, 
and matchmakers. The kahu are devoted to their lords; in two tales, they sacrifice 
their lives for them (Green 114, F4:297). Luhi means “to wear oneself out caring for 
another, the person so cared for.” Although the kahu is mentioned frequently, the 
only reference to Juhi tells of the latter securing a husband for his protégé and poeti- 
cally admonishing her, “Oh my /whi, here is your husband, stay with him. The sky is 
above, the earth beneath. Step firmly upon it, but look after the one who Juhis himself 
for you” (B595). 

Insignia of rank and deference. Such emblems of royalty are mentioned in the 
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tales as the taboo sticks (pulo’ulo’u) that bar access to the chief (F5:207), the feather 
cloaks and helmets (F5:219), the whaletooth pendants, and the tall, imposing kahili 
feather standards. The high value placed on such insignia in the stories may be told 
by the bets. A whaletooth pendant is wagered against two double canoes and a single 
canoe (F4:213). All of Oahu from Diamond Head to Ka-’ena Point is offered as a 
wager against Lono-i-ka-makahiki’s feather standard (F4:281). Lono refuses. He re- 
fuses again when the land offer is increased to include nearly all of Oahu. He is 
willing, however, to accept the inside of his opponent’s house. Pukui of the Bishop 
Museum explained that probably the house contained Hawaiian valuables. She said 
that the whale tooth was to Hawaiians what diamonds are to Americans. 

Deference was shown a chief in numerous ways, as by complimentary titles and 
speedy service. Ka-welo is addressed as “my lord” and by a name chant: “Ka-welo- 
beloved-of-parents, small descendant of the Puna sun, eyes of Hia-loa above” (F5:9). 
In a tale told by William Lonokapu, Kamehameha is repeatedly addressed, “Oh chief, 
oh chief, may you live forever.” In the La’ie-i-ka-wai story a priest humbles himself 
before a chief by calling himself a kauwda (outcast, servant; B397), but such extreme 
humility may be due to European influence. 

Deference was also shown by speed, especially in serving kava (Piper methysticum 
root chewed and mixed with water). With kava it was desirable to have meat (papa), 
preferably chicken or hindlea fish. Kamehameha is reported to have had a runner 
who could run the several hundred miles from Kona to Hilo, catch a hindlea fish, and 
bring it back still alive and quivering to his master (F5:491).* 

Privileges, powers, and obligations of rank. The hero of the tales has the privilege 
of satisfying his most exotic whims. The king of Lanai collects bird skeletons. Chiefs 
not bringing him specimens lose their positions, but farmers who bring no specimens 
are killed (F4:423). Chiefs have their private bathing pools or surfing spots (PH152). 
The only pets mentioned are those belonging to chiefs. Kama-lala-walu has eight 
hundred dogs (F5:229). Lohi’au’s pet dog is removed from his grave by force (PHg). 
One man has a dog thief (F4:559-561). A single reference was noted to a pet pig 
(F4:471). 

The chief's rights of requisition include bird skeletons (above); hogs (F4:471); 
squid cowry lures (F5:289); women (F5:239, 399; B547, 603); fighting men; mobili- 
zation for any reason, such as for the guessing of riddles (F5:401). The chief receives 
food tributes (F4:203), and the commoners work his plantations (F4:135). He might 
be ruthless like Hakau, who mutilates men, women, and children of whose good 
looks he is jealous (F4:205). The chief might live with some grandeur. The beautiful 
wife of Makali’i is carried on the fingertips of her servants. La’ie-i-ka-wai lives in a 
house thatched with priceless yellow feathers and habitually rests on the wings of 
birds (B435; the birds may be interpreted as servants). 

Very little in the tales concerns the obligations or good works of the chief. Ka-uhi’s 
chief furnishes him with gifts for his fiancée (F5:189). Kiha-pi’i-lani builds rock- or 
shell-paved roads on Maui and Molokai (F5:177-181). The semihistoric rulers, "Umi 
and Ku-ali’i, were renowned for good works. ’Umi is praised for his devotions to the 
gods, for taking care of old men and women, orphans, and the commoners, and for 
the absence of murders or thefts (F4:229). An efficient administrator, he “sets apart” 
members of the various professions, particularly the chiefs, priests, astronomers, those 
skilled in land matters, farmers, fishermen, canoe hewers, warriors, spear dodgers. 
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“The various professions are advanced, and the various trades, and their work is 
cared for. Similarly the governors, district superintendents, division overseers, and 
section wardens, are set in order in a just way.” "Umi himself becomes famous as a 
farmer and fisherman (F4:229-231). 

Ku-ali’i enforces a law that is thus described: 


It is strict, unwavering, and always just. It is for the preservation of blessings. It is for the 
going about of old men and women so they might sleep on the roads; it is to help farms 
and fishermen; for the entertainment of strangers, the feeding of hungry people with food. 
If a man says, ‘I am hungry for food,’ feed (him) with food, lest the man who comes is 
hungry, and swears in his mouth by the law of kolowalu, then the food is by law set 
apart, the owner cannot withhold it. It has become thus by law. The reward, righteousness. 
. .. If one robs the food of another, or the goods of another, then the law-breakers will be 
punished severely. A transgressor or man about to die, is, under this law, exonerated of his 
death and guilt. Because of the uprightness of his (Ku-ali’i’s) law, and the unrightness of 
his administration of the kingdom, the god cared for him and his life was very long. His 
is the most famous life in the history of the ancient people. For this royal king of Oahu 
lived 175 years... he died in 1730 A.D. (F4:433). 


Kamehameha promulgates a law, known as Mamala Hoa, which allowed old people, 
women, and children to go safely on the highways.‘ 

Revolt. There is some indication in the tales of dissatisfaction among lesser chiefs. 
Lono-i-ka-makahiki’s inferiors start a revolt, but it is unsuccessful (F4:327). Ka-lae- 
hina is disliked by all, and a visitor who asks if he may walk on the highways is told: 
“(The chief] will be angry. He is a most violent-tempered and strong man. Chiefs 
and warriors are harried, there is no sweet sugar cane for him [no softening up]. Our 


chiefs have fled. Kama-lala-walu [the high chief] has run away from fear” (F5:209). 

Commoners and outcasts. The commoners count for so little in the mythology that 
they play almost no part at all in the Fornander tales. The Green-Pukui collection has 
numerous anecdotes in which commoners figure. Many of these tales contain but a 
single motif. The commoners in them have no mana. Usually they are nameless (in a 
society with a great bias for names), and even their villages are sometimes not named. 
None are warriors or priests or have any professional ambitions, but they do share 
some of the attitudes shown by chiefs, such as sexual jealousy, desire for revenge, hos- 
pitality, and brother-sister mutual devotion. The outstanding difference between the 
tales about chiefs and those about commoners is that the latter so often point a moral, 
such as punishment for lack of hospitality, marital infidelity, thieving, and laziness. 
That the loftier tales of chie‘s are less didactic may indicate that the chiefs were less 
bound to ethical codes than the commoners were. 

One beautiful chant, which contrasts the positions of chief and commoner, ends 
with praise for the chief and approbation for his “consumption” of the land: 


Delightful is the fishing season, the harvest season, the eating to repletion of fish and fruit. 
Your appetite, oh commoner, is satisfied with fruit. 

The chief’s appetite is satisfied with land. 

He says, “I will eat, I will finish the delicious remnants, . . . 

Bring for his majesty to eat.” 

The chief enjoys Hawaii until he is wrinkled with age. 

Like fine seaweed is the step of his majesty; it is fine for the just chief, 

The just chief, the just chief, the just land. 
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It is just that he consume it. 

The land Hawaii of Ke-awe is consumed .. . 
Prostration taboo, burning, high wo/i rank. 
First a great chief, then a warrior. (F6:386-387) 


This chant shows the commoners’ acceptance of their humble station. Its value 
must not be exaggerated, however, as it was customary to praise the chiefs in chants. 
The singer may have been following custom rather than expressing his individual 
feeling or he may have been after a reward, sycophancy being prevalent at court. 

Commoners are commonly referred to as maka’dinana. In a rather artificial speech 
in La’ie-i-ka-wai, a crowd at a boxing match is addressed: “Oh you men of the people, 
commoners, laborers, tenants, chiefs, soothsayers, courtiers” (B361). 

Below the commoners are the kauwd or outcasts. These unfortunates play almost 
no part at all in the tales; the few references noted are stereotyped insults or humble 
self-deprecations (B397). (Some confusion results in F5:81 from the dual meaning 
of kauwa as “outcast” and “servant.”) 

Luomala points out’ that only in the menehune tales are laborers considered 
worthy subject matter. The menehune, or “little people” who work at night, although 
prominent in present-day folktales, are rarely mentioned in the older mythology and 
seem to be late accretions. In the aristocratic stories although the chiefs might farm or 
fish for a time, their disdain of physical labor. is clearly shown in one tale in which a 
chief’s daughter is ridiculed because her stranger lover is seen carrying sea water to 
be evaporated for salt. She deserts her lover when her sisters point out that if she 
marries this man “we will all be worn out beating out salt pools and carrying sea 
water and we will get skin like moni bark” (F4:561). 


ETHNOGRAPHY 


Rise to power and court life. Handy confirms the mythological evidence that 
hereditary descent or primogeniture alone were not sufficient qualification for king- 
ship. He states that the Ali’i Nui “had the personal qualifications to make him a 
leader or ruler over the rest” (AHC3z2). 

The ethnographers list many personages at court who do not appear in the tales. 
The kalai-moku, among the most prominent, was the executive or counselor, literally 
the “district carver” (Malo 187-188, 197-198, AHC33). Others not noted in the tales 
include shipwright, jester, masseur, god impersonator, professional chanter, law-giver 
(F5:479); pipe lighter, executioner (Kep. 123); historian (Kep. 125); bearer of spit- 
toon, wardrobe keeper (Kep. 129); genealogists (Kep. 135). 

According to unpublished Kamakau manuscripts, Kamehameha I distinguished 
the following occupational classes: farmers, fishermen, canoe hewers, board hewers, 
paddle makers, calabash makers, wood workers, tapa beaters, hog raisers, chicken 
raisers, canoe paddlers, architects, astronomers, medical priests, priests, military teach- 
ers, royal genealogists. An important official rarely mentioned in the tales is the 
konohiki or district chief, who collected district taxes, furnished soldiers, and super- 
vised local agriculture (AHC81-87). 

One explanation for the omission in the tales of so many of these personages may 
be that the mythological corpus largely antedates the intricate stratification and spe- 
cialization of the later historical times described by the ethnographers. Several writers 
present a contrast between the pleasure-loving and corrupt court people and the hon- 
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est, industrious country folk. The contrast is suggested in the tales only by the stress 
laid on morality in the tales about commoners that is so lacking in the tales about 
chiefs. Kepelino and Malo censure court people as lazy and pleasure-loving (Kep. 
135); overbearing and noisy, loud-mouthed, contenitious, indolent and slack, bold 
and impudent, and given to fornication, prostitution, sodomy, thieving, extortion, and 
begging (Malo 63-66). Malo, a convert to Christianity, was probably greatly influ- 
enced thereby. Stewart contrasts the timid deference of the country folk with the 
vulgar boldness of the “city” dwellers.® 

The attitude noted in the tales, that performance of even menial services for a 
high chief is a great honor, is hinted at by Titcomb (p. 132, fn. 3) and Beaglehole;’ 
such attitudes have been mentioned orally by Pukui, and have been observed by the 
writer in Hawaii and to a much greater extent in Samoa. A full treatment of this 
subject would be of value. Also noted by the writer in Samoa is the importance at- 
tached to swiftness of service to a chief. Young men racing like the wind to fetch the 
chief’s kava in Samoa today seems neatly paralleled in stories about Hawaiian runners 
who fetch live fish from great distances as a relish for kava. 

The kahu or guardian, so prominent in the tales, is described in the ethnography 
(Stewart, p. 108, fn. 6).° The Juhi, however, is rare in both tales and ethnography, as 
is the Platonic spouse. Both may be of late entry into the culture. 

Insignia. According to Beckwith, the purpose of the royal insignia was to con- 
tinually impress the people with the exclusive position and divinity of the chief. 
Among the insignia she names, and not found in the tales, are the isolated high seat 
in the double canoe, the seat at the head of the feast, the special apparel of the fol- 
lowers, the size of the house and war canoe, and the superior workmanship and 
decorations of all equipment (B310). 

Powers and duties of chiefs. The high cost of government is told by numerous 
writers, including Stewart (p. 117, fn. 6), Dibble and Richards,’ and Captain Wilkes 
of the U. S. Exploring Expedition.’® The latter added: “No tenant, in short, could 
call anything he had his own. Favoritism, jealousy, and fickleness of character were so 
general, that no landholder could consider himself sure of the fruits of his exertions, 
and therefore would make no improvements, and even ridiculed the idea of at- 
tempting them.” 

Captain King in his conclusion to the narrative of Captain Cook’s voyages de- 
clares: “The authority of the chief over the inferior people appeared from this inci- 
dent to be of the most despotic kind.” ** 

Revolt and other limitations to a chief's powers. Malo names eight kings who 
were put to death or banished by their people because of their “cruel actions on the 
commoners” (Malo 195). The unpublished Kamakau history tells of a civil war on 
Maui during Kamehameha’s time caused by the anger of the commoners at their 
chief’s robbery of pigs. 

Uprisings such as these are infrequent in the mythology. They may have been 
rare in the culture, or of later occurrence than the formulation of the mythological 
corpus. The uprisings indicate that it behooved a chief to treat his subjects with some 
circumspection, which also is not manifest in the mythology. This lack is hardly sur- 
prising. As most of the tales were told to the chiefs, any subversive matter was natu- 
rally purged by the unHawaiian committees of the day. 

There is indication, however, that many of the chiefs had the virtues of gentleness 
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and honesty (Malo 198), and that the chief had “paternalistic responsibility for the 
people,” in Jean Hobbs’ phrase. She writes: “Many of the chiefs were wise and re- 
sponsible rulers, devoted to the welfare of their people according to the precepts of 
the time. There is abundant evidence that many of them were deeply loved by their 
followers . . . [but the commoner’s] lot for good or ill depended entirely on the 
character of his king and his chief.” 

One effective limitation in the chief’s powers was the fact that the commoners were 
not bound to the soil, and if they were abused by one chief they were at liberty to 
take up land under a rival chief (Hobbs, p. 5, fn. 12). 

Beckwith sums up her conception of the society: “a world based upon the funda- 
mental conception of social rank. The family tie and the inherit rights and titles de- 
rived from it determine a man’s place in the community. The families of chiefs claim 
these rights and titles from the gods who are their ancestors” (B08). 

Commoners and outcasts. Perhaps the best description of the ordinary relation of 
chiefs and commoners is by Beaglehole: 


... of the day to day relationship between chiefs and commoners, however, it is difficult 
to gain any clear picture. In the writings of the Hawaiian historian Kamakau there are 
many references to chiefly violence directed against commoners in war and in peace. 
War violence against people of the commoner class was probably part of the customary 
way of carrying on hostilities. .. . Chiefs were not particularly thoughtful of the rights 
and feelings of commoners nor did the chiefs show any exceptional wisdom in the 
guidance and government of their people. Heavy taxes, oppressively hard work, as much 
despotism as the somewhat illiberal laws of the land allowed, these were the lot of the 
commoner (p. 92, fn. 7.). 


This statement seems to be well reflected in the tales. 

The kauwa or outcasts are mentioned in more detail in the ethnography than in 
the tales. Kepelino and Malo, in spite of their missionary training, do not seem to 
condemn the attitude of revulsion felt to the outcasts, and seem even to share it. The 
feeling was probably too deep-seated and emotional to be ended by precept, if precepts 
were given by the missionaries. Kepelino speaks of the kauwd as “filthy animals” 
useful chiefly for sacrifices. His only admission of infanticide is of children born of an 
outcast and a non-outcast, lest the blot of outcast blood be handed down for genera- 
tions. He says that the kauwd might not bare their heads, but must cover them with 
tapa (Kep. 143-147). 

Malo’s language is just as bitter: “The kauwa class were so greatly dreaded and 
abhorred that they were not allowed to enter any house but that of their master. .. . 
A female kauwa was an outcast and was not allowed to enter the eating house of a 
female chief” (Malo 70-71). Malo says that kauwda were associated in some fashion 
with ’aumakua guardian gods, but he does not make this dubious relationship at all 
clear. Many kauwd were tattoed on the forehead with symbols of their shameful birth. 
The name kauwa is charged with emotional associations to this day. Beaglehole says 
that “to call anyone today a kauwa slave, is one way of making a lifelong enemy of 
an Hawaiian.” (p. 97, fn. 7). 

When Pukui was asked to explain the lack of mention of kauwa in the tales, she 
replied emphatically : “They were not worth talking about. They were called limu pae, 
drifted seaweed, which was worthless.” 
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g. VaLue-ORIENTATIONS 


Value-orientation is a dangerous subject for the nonspecialist. The terminology 
used has been influenced by Kluckhohn.” The discussion here is limited to cultural 
orientations; universal and temperamental value-orientations are not considered, but 
only those that seem generated by distinguishing aspects of Hawaiian culture. The 
orientations may be subdivided into two classes—the normative and the existential. 
The normative includes “moral” and desirable elements; the existential orientations, 
on the other hand, are unconcerned with right and wrong. In the Hawaiian tales the 
normative orientations appear to include aloha, gratitude and revenge, the keeping 
of vows, and industry. The existential orientations include activities involving the 
physical world and play. Some of the normative virtues need not be observed by the 
chief: he is often cruel and aggressive. The existential orientations glorify the chief. 
Thus his attitudes to the two are quite different. The normative values tend to be 
verbalized and specific; the existential values are revealed indirectly. The normative 
values seem disparate, the existential ones integrated into the general culture pattern. 


MyTHOoLocy 


Aloha. The most stressed ethical element of behavior is one of hospitality, gen- 
erosity, and kindness. The term aloha includes these virtues among its many mean- 
ings. Importance is attached to these forms of aloha, and several tales about com- 
moners have moralistic bits preaching that noble quality. Considerable detail may be 
extended in epicurean descriptions of hospitality, as in this quotation from a tale 
printed in a Hawaiian newspaper: “All manner of delicious food was prepared, in- 
cluded roasted dog, whole roasted pig, pork in leaf packages, chicken stewed in gourd 
containers, succulent fish broiled in leaves, and all the other delicious foods of the 
time, Lohi’au-ipo called the stranger to come and fill up his inside and fill the 
wrathful pit.” 

Cordiality to strangers is a common motif. The handsome stranger is followed 
closely, and “many people crowd close to visit the chief because of his great hand- 
someness” (B379). The people pity the stranger if he is to confront the local cham- 
pion, and warn him of his peril (B385). These may be taken as examples of the 
populace’s friendly reception to strangers. 

The penalty for lack of hospitality to a chief may be death. Kama-pua’a hurls a 
woman over a cliff when she refuses to share her drinking water (F5:345). Hi’i-aka 
chants to death a woman who refuses to share her fish catch (PH187). Hakau re- 
fuses food, fish, and kava to two old priests who had long served his father (F4:191), 
a breach of hospitality that is to cost him his kingdom and his life. (See also Green 
118, 148.) 

The structure of the language enables hospitality to be neatly expressed by the 
inclusive pronouns and possessives as a polite indicator of joint participation and 
ownership. This seems especially effective and personal in the dual. A parallel is 
suggested by the Spanish, “This is your house.” The Polynesian offer is to share the 
house, not to give it away. 

Gratitude and revenge. Considerable expression of gratitude occurs in the tales, 
sometimes on a lavish, noblesse oblige scale that reflects the importance and wealth of 
the giver. A famous chant declares that the only reward for hospitality need be the 
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voice of companionship, but usually the rewards were more concrete. Pahi’a in a 
short tale is praised because he rewards in kind: 


Pahi’a is from Hilo. He is a just and very good man, not crooked or deceitful, not 
pompous and disdainful like certain other people. While residing at Hilo or traveling to 
Kohala, if Pahi’a is entertained by the local people, or friends, or by a Platonic wife, or 
siblings, or parents; if there is roast pig or chicken, or turkey, or fish, or sauce, or roasted 
taro tops, or roasted candlenuts, or seaweed, and the like, then Pahi’a does the same 
thing. If roast pig is for him, Pahi’a says, ‘This is Pahi’a’s meat portion.’ The meaning of 
this utterance is that a pig has been roasted for him, and Pahi’a will make a roast (for the 
host) when he comes to Pahi’a’s place. If taro tops has been fed Pahi’a, then Pahi’a will 
give him taro tops when he came to Pahi’a’s place. If roasted candlenuts has been given 
Pghi’a, Pahi’a will also give candlenuts, thus with everything. (F5:495) 


War lords were expected to reward their lieutenants with booty. Lono rewards a 
man who accompanies him during great distress and despite lack of food, clothing, 
and shelter, by making him his favorite and chief counselor (F4:355). For other ex- 
amples of chiefly gratitude see F5:61-63, 163, 405. 

Related to recompense for kindness is recompense for evil. Revenge is a common 
motivation for conduct as punishment for the infringement of the canons of hospitality 
mentioned above. An extreme example of the long nursing of desire for revenge is 
afforded by "Umi. As a youth hiding incognito, he is bruised by a surf-rider. Many 
years later he becomes king, and almost his first act is to have the offender killed 
(F4:187). 

Vows. Considerable effort is expended in the tales on carrying out self-imposed 
vows (ho’ohiki). A most extreme and unnatural vow is taken by ’Aiwohi-kupua 
(B375), who swears that he will know no woman unless he marries a woman from 
Kahiki. He keeps this difficult vow even while being engaged to two beautiful and 
willing females. After three failures to win La’ie-i-ka-wai, he assembles his underchiefs 
and the women of the household and claps his hands in ceremonial prayer to his 
god to release him from his vow. 

Many vows seem to cause trouble. Waha-nui, who vows to step on the breasts of 
the great gods, Kane and Kanaloa, finally achieves this difficult task but dies for his 
temerity (F4:517-523). Pa-mano hesitates to break his vow with friend Ko’olau, that 
whoever marries first will let the other sleep first with his bride. His scruples are 
overcome by his bride’s insistence and by her insulting reference to Ko’olau as “that 
child with dangling penis” (F5:305). Olopana disgraces his daughter because she 
marries a stranger, he having sworn that she is to marry her cousin (F5:195). A man 
distresses his wife by attempting to carry out a vow to kill all female infants she may 
bear (B345). 

Industry. Contrary to the romantic notion that South Sea Islanders need only wait 
beneath a coconut tree until a supply of nourishing food falls into their waiting hands, 
the tales tell of the constant work and search that filled the days of the old Hawaiians. 

1. Great rewards existed for virtuosity, whether in athletics, chanting, dancing, or 
building. Such skills could be acquired only as the reward of assiduous training and 
practice. 

2. Respect for the farmer and fisherman: King "Umi himself was noted for his 
own practice of these professions (F4:231). 

3. Inordinate value attached to feather capes, which represented great labor and 
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keen artistic achievement. Whales’ teeth, canoes, houses, and land (representing 
work) were also highly valued. 

4. Admiration for speedy service, whether of the chief’s runners or of cooks. 

5. Fondness for traveling, not for daydreaming on the beach. 

6. Specific examples of value attached to industry are rare, as a man who spurns 4 
lazy beauty (Green 168), a husband chided for sleeping instead of going crabbing 
(F5:157), and another husband scolded for not fishing (F4:189). The lack of further 
examples is in keeping with the lack of didacticism of the stories, and may be due also 
to the fact that the chiefs, to whom the stories are devoted, need not observe the mores 
of the land. 

The physical. Among the existential value-orientations, the attention to the physical 
world comes first, a preoccupation constantly noted in the tales with the many refer- 
ences to the handsome physique of youth (termed “the age of beauty”), with the 
clichés such as the back like a cliff and front like a moon, the tense plaudits of the 
crowd admiring the visiting royal youth, not only for his “unequalled” good looks, 
but also for his astonishing deeds of strength, exaggerated in hyperbole. Attention is 
paid to the chief’s personal adornment, the royal feather standards that attend him, 
the feather cloaks and helmets that turn the battlefield into a scarlet glowing, the 
fern-scented tapas. Songs, too, honor the chief’s adornments, his loincloth, sarong, and 
wristlets, his canoe, and his genitalia. 

We have seen the fascination apparently evoked by violation of taboos of property 
by the royal youngsters. Certain other violations are found in the tales. Physical come- 
liness, cleanliness, and concealment of the genitalia were admired and on the whole 
insisted upon for the heroes, but lesser mortals are occasionally ugly or deformed, sul- 
lied, or exposed, and the effect is humorous. A bald head (F5:299), a suitor with 
pimples on his buttocks (F4:551), Pele’s eyes reddened by her volcanic fires—these 
are held up for ridicule. Sickness, however, and extreme old age, are not sources of 
laughter. Disease is rarely mentioned in the stories studied. A “swelling disease” was 
noted three times (F4:165, 493; Green 156). Hale-mano is love-sick twice, and the 
old priests in the "Umi tale are sick (F4:191). Strange physiques and transformations 
occur in the tales, as a man with a stretching body, or one who can stand in the palm 
of one’s hand, or one who changes into a fish. They are not repulsive, however, and a 
certain queerness in a chief (as for example, an enormous appetite) showed that the 
chief was a vehicle for the gods. Similarly, the birth of chiefs as piece of string or clot 
of blood is an example of royal apartness. 

Cleanliness seems taken for granted in the tales, save for the frequent references 
to taking baths, yet sullying the body in excrement is a common source of humor, and 
can be taken as a violation of standards of cleanliness. Richard A. Waterman has 
pointed out’® that the obscene humor of “intellectual class folk tales” in our culture 
depends largely on violation of taboos of sexual promiscuity. This was not taboo in 
Hawaiian culture, and its occurrence in the tales is not in the least funny, but for an 
enemy chief or ghost to fall in excrement or urine (F5:389) is apparently shockingly 
funny. (Other examples of scatalogical humor are in F5:339, 401-403, 423-425.) Simi- 
larly shocking and funny is exposure of the genitals. Palila, as an example, has a 
prostration taboo that can be broken only when he laughs. His grandmother makes 
him laugh by stripping naked, rolling over the prostrate forms of the peopl, and 
carefully exposing her genitals (F5:141). 
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To the interest in the physical body may be linked the fascination in the physical 
world. In the previous article on religion, the close identity of man and nature was 
emphasized. It is seen even today in the many songs still sung that glorify the bays 
and valleys, winds and rains, of the islands. And it can also be linked to the fond- 
ness for travel so prominent in the tales. 

Play. The study of play as a force motivating conduct has been accorded less than 
full recognition by anthropologists, except perhaps by Linton’® and Kroeber.'* The 
latter considers as play “wasteful but pleasureable bodily activity performed for its 
own sake.” The following types of behavior in the Hawaiian stories, appear motivated 
at least in part by play: war, sport, dancing, riddling, keeping of pets, cult of cunning 
and trickery; a literary style rich in indirection, metaphor, simile, symbolism, punning, 
and hidden meaning. No claim is made that these activities are motivated solely by 
play. In all of them other impulses have been perhaps more important, but non-utili- 
tarian fun has also been there, and looms large enough for its nomination as the uni- 
fying factor. These factors in the wars may seem related to the play impulse: the 
absence of a utilitarian aim in many of them; the custom of boasting before battle; 
the observance of formal etiquette; decision resting on the battle of champions. 


ETHNOGRAPHY 


The normative value-orientations, It is difficult to compare the mythological find- 
ings about the value-orientations with the ethnographic findings, because no pene- 
trating psychologically-based studies have been made, and because the early Hawaiian 
writers tended to list qualities they deemed desirable or undesirable, rather than what 
the culture necessarily thought desirable or undesirable. Thus Malo, probably because 
of his mission training, condemns certain elements that were not condemned by the 
culture, including sarcasm, sports, deceit, lying, epicureanism, and fornication (Malo 
73-75). He also condemns greed and stinginess, but this is about as close as he comes 
to extolling the generosity, kindness, hospitality, and affection usually associated with 
aloha. Kepelino is more specific: “The Hawaiian race is a pleasant race with aloha. 
The people are hospitable and helpful one to another. A race grateful to people who 
are good to them. This is the nature of the Hawaiian people in the old days. But they 
are different today” (Kep. 167).’* Europeans have also commented on these virtues, 
including Vancouver,’ Ellis?” Emerson (Malo 76), Handy (AHC16), Bryan, and 
others (AHC308-309). 

Revenge is mentioned by Handy”? as a prime cause of war in Polynesia. The im- 
portance of vow-keeping is stressed by Emerson (Malo 76). Malo praises industry, and 
Handy suggests that the general deterioration of the culture after the abolition of the 
taboos brought great changes in the Hawaiians’ zest for industry. He quotes Menzies’ 
admiration for the natives’ “indefatigable labor in making their fields” and Shaler’s 
comment in 1804 that “these people are certainly the most industrious people I ever 
saw.” These are contrasted with later remarks, as Belcher’s, who in 1838 writes of 
ubiquitous idleness.*? Beaglehole mentions Kamakau’s contrast of pagan industry 
with Christian laziness (p. 27, fn. 7). 

The existential value-orientations. The strong interest shown in the tales in physical 
appearance is not stressed in the ethnography. Some of the physical characteristics of 
the people are described, and measurements recorded, but not the natives’ own appre- 
ciation of their attractiveness. No scientific studies show how important in Hawaiian 
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eyes were the beauty and strength of the body, as shown so vividly in the tales. The 
Hawaiian closeness to nature has been mentioned by Handy and Pukui,** but seems 
most vividly shown in the stories and songs. 

Superficial observers comment on the play behavior of Polynesians by saying they 
are like children, The happiness expressed by the people and their capacity for enjoy- 
ment, plus their rich humor, do in a sense bear out this comment. The article on canoe 
building translated by Pukui depicts the hauling of a partly finished canoe hull from 
the forest to the beach as “great sport.”** This is not surprising: the entire populace 
took part; the feasting on pork, dog, fish, and poi gave a holiday spirit; the skillful 
maneuvering of a canoe over cliffs was a dramatic spectacle. Elsewhere in Polynesia 
today work is done in groups, enlivened with competition, showing-off, decoration 
with leaves and flowers, feats of skill and strength, abundant feasting, sometimes 
dancing, and nearly always with uproarious laughter. This concept is well expressed 
by Samuel Wilder King.” 

The play element in the tales is in humor and in trickery. Luomala comments on 
the function of the trickster tales in her study of Maui, the trickster god of Polynesia: 
“To Polynesians, Maui is the divine scapegoat. Through him they escape from the 
weight of their rigid tapus. They end, though, by telling of his death for having 
overreached himself and his own authority.”** 

In conclusion, the ethnological studies made thus far have been mostly devoted to 
recording of concrete phases of the culture and have paid little attention to intangibles. 
The missionaries and the mission-influenced Hawaiians are particularly unreliable 
sources of information on the values. The explorers did not stay long enough to ob- 
serve such covert features. When complete investigations are made, it is believed that 


they may well be supplemented by analysis of the stories, so very revealing of the 
values held by the old culture. 


10. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this section a brief summary of the general character of the mythology will be 
followed by discussion of the picture of the chief as shown in the mythology, his life 
story, and his dichotomized relationship to the value-orientations of the society. Finally 
is an evaluation of the performance of Hawaiian mythology as a guide to the culture, 
with its excellencies and its shortcomings. 

General character of the mythology. The largest share of the tales studied are con- 
cerned with the adventures of the hero while in the prime of life. His middle age and 
old age are not mentioned at all. Young men occupy the center of interest in the 
mythology. Women are merely aids and goals for men in most of the stories. A com- 
moner can win mention in the usual type of tale if he excels in service to a chief. This, 
it seems, is his ratson d’étre. If he runs with miraculous swiftness to bring his lord a 
certain kind of prized fish, or if he outwits or out-tricks an enemy for the benefit of 
his master, then the commoner becomes story material. The commoner, like the flash- 
ing of lightning or the display of rainbows, is a means of glorifying the hero. The out- 
cast class is too repulsive for this function, and so is completely unrepresented in the 
literature. A few commoners appear in a non-heroic group of anecdotes, and their 
function in these stories seems to be to extol cultural values, usually hospitality or 
trickery. Commoners so acting are usually nameless, undramatic, and unglorified by 
metaphor. In a sense they correspond to the animals of Aesop and of the Pancha- 
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tantra, but occur rarely. Nature in the tales becomes to some extent a means of glorify- 
ing the hero. The winds and trees and seas serve him and are named and described 
with far more concrete observation than is found in most of the world’s folk litera- 
ture. Perhaps because this literature is devoted to a social elite, it is “sophisticated” in 
style rather than “naive.” This is seen in the lack of deference to the gods, perhaps in 
the lack of an effort by the narrator to make his hero of spotless character, and espe- 
cially in the rich elaboration of the poetic style, as in the many chants in the stories. 

In short, the tales seem ornate in structure yet masculine in insistence on aggres- 
sive action, realistic in character development yet filled with the fantastic, naive in 
animistic world-view yet sophisticated in subtle polish. 

Biography of the hero. Clap of thunder and flash of lightning may attend the 
birth of a hero, but more often he is born, unheralded, as a blood clot or piece of 
string which is scornfully thrown out by the mother, to be rescued by the wiser grand- 
mother and transformed into human shape. The grandmother, who raises the child, 
is affectionate and permissive and gives way to more of his wishes, and the grand- 
father stays in the background and has little influence on the growing boy. Trained 
in athletics, dancing, and chanting, the boy is superior to his companions. Perhaps 
because of his unrestricted upbringing or his divine nature, he incurs his father’s 
displeasure by petty vandalisms and breaking of taboos, and he may conflict with his 
older brothers, and later with his father-in-law, who resent his privileges and capacities. 
He is very fond of his sister, and she helps him find a suitable wife of rank as high 
as his own, and he may even marry the sister. He may go on a long journey to other 
islands or to mythical lands to find a wife selected by his sister or grandmother, and 
he is glad of an excuse for travel. He is so handsome that he excites public adulation 
wherever he goes. He is affectionate to his wife, but not faithful. Warfare is more 
interesting to him than domesticity. He wears a chip on his shoulder, boisterously 
insults the leading fighters of the places he visits, and beats them by superior trickery 
or in hand-to-hand or war-club contest. Wars may be decided by his lone battle with 
an enemy champion. He is a cruel and merciless as well as invincible fighter, yet is 
guided by quixotic codes as to fighting techniques, and as to the type of weapon for 
time and place. He is slow to enter battle, but this may be a means of showing his con- 
tempt of danger. He is ultra-sensitive; insults or slights which touch him to the quick 
may provoke him into cruelty—or retreat or even suicide. But otherwise he is serenely 
well balanced. He has constant good health, a strong body, mana, and the magic of 
his grandmother or sister. He is served by runners of miraculous speed, perhaps by 
thiefs of virtuosi talents, by priests who intterpret clouds, rainbows, and rains, and 
whose advice may be invaluable for the successful prosecution of his wars. He is not 
preoccupied with religion any more than he is with a family life, for he alone ordi- 
narily has the privilege of breaking taboos, and he laughs at the ghosts. A restless 
adventurer and romantic, he is a lover of the beauties of nature, of the delights of 
sex, of the mirth and eroticism of the dance, of the cadence, symbolism, metaphor, 
word play, and antithesis of chanted poetry. As a hero of narration he is blessed with 
eternal youth, and if he should die of unrequited love, his sister or grandmother 
revive him and his dramatic life goes on. 

Attitudes of the hero to societal value-orientations. The tales show certain value- 
orientations, which have been grouped under two headings: orientations that are cul- 
tural desirables, and those that are neither desirable nor undesirable. The cultural 
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desirables include hospitality, gratitude, revenge, vow-keeping, and industry. These 
virtues (except perhaps for revenge and vow-keeping) may or may not have been 
practiced by the chief. They are pictured as desirable for commoners to observe, but 
the high chief is above both the taboos and the ethics of commoners. The other type 
of orientations are interest in the physical world, and in play. The hero’s physical 
beauty and strength are again and again mentioned as evoking the plaudits of man 
and nature, including the rains, waves, songs of birds, and display of rainbows. The 
interest in play or unproductive activity includes admiration for trickery, and a com- 
plicated literary penchant for indirection, with frequent use of esoteric references to 
nature and to past events, with delight in puns, balance, and antithesis,?" all of which 
devices are at the service of the skilled tale narrator and chanter, whose main pur- 
pose usually is to glorify the chief. The hero is above many of the normative desir- 
ables, and the non-normative value-orientations commonly enhance his high pbsition. 

Evaluation of the mythology as a guide to the culture. The tales are lacking most 
conspicuously in their depiction of technology. The arts and crafts that certainly took 
much of the natives’ time are mentioned only haphazardly; names of some of the 
artifacts and the attitudes towards them are referred to occasionally, but manu- 
facturing processes are never described. Tattooing, hair bleaching, tapa making, prin- 
ciples of design, canoe building, fishing techniques, beauty processes, hair styles— 
such important matters are largely neglected. 

Events that certainly stirred men to the quick are hardly mentioned, the tedious 
and thrilling annual makahiki harvest festivals, the complicated and exacting laukini 
temple dedications, the ceremonies demanding human sacrifice, which for some of 
the participants must have spelled horror, the frenzies and hysterical debaucheries of 
mourning for a chief—such features of the life are almost never told. Not only are 
the precise cold details lacking, but also any trace of the emotional commitments of 
the participants in these often barbaric rites. Even the great gods Ku, Kane, Kanaloa, 
and Lono, appear rarely in the tales, and if they do, in earthy manlike guise. 

Why such omissions? The skilled craftsmanship may have been performed by 
commoners, hence its omission in the stories. The deeds of the heroes were dramatic 
and active, not sedentary and dominated by routine. They are fantastic, not slow and 
careful. The shkill in the craftsmanship is indirectly mirrored, however, in the elabora- 
tion and beauty of the literary style. 

Religious ceremonials are not described in the tales: the stress is not on describing, 
but on relating drama or glorifying the heroes. The chiefs, not the priests, are the 
heroes of the tales. Some of the ceremonials, further, as well as some of the professional 
specialization in life at court, may have been fairly recent developments of Hawaiian 
culture. The mourning orgies, however, are found elsewhere in Polynesia, which is 
indicative of their age. Their omission in the tales may be due to the image of the 
immortality of the heroes. There can be no mourning without death of beloved per- 
sons. The thousands slain by the heroes are well out of the way and unmourned. The 
opportunity of mourners to indulge in hysteria, to destroy property and break taboo, 
may have served as wholesome emotional relief to the commoners, but the chief did 
not need such relief. 

The tales do subtly present attitudes to religion; they seem to reveal a dichotomy 
of trust and love versus mingled fear and admiration. Nature, a manifestation of 
deity, continually exhibits these two sides, as in rainbows, and volcanic eruption. 
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Chiefs, likewise, are loved for their physical attractiveness, and feared and admired 
for their cruelties. Thus nature, chiefs, and deity are presented in the tales as almost 
synonymous and each with dual sides. Such intangibles have not yet been analyzed in 
the culture, but there are some indications of their presence. 

The relatively high position of women in the stories seems equated with their 
position in the culture. In the stories the sisters provide magical help to their brothers. 
They frequently go on long quests to find them wives. The grandmothers usually 
raise the chiefly children. In all of these situations, however, the woman is important 
principally because of her relationship to a male. In all the tales her role is secondary, 
except in the Hi’i-aka cycle, and to some extent in the La’ie-i-ka-wai romance. 

Language. The language has proved to be what Sapir calls a “symbolic guide to 
culture.”*® The presence of morphemes shared by the terms for grandparent, grand- 
child, and favorite, is paralleled by intimate cultural relationships. The frequent use 
of directionals reflects the cultural interest in place and parallels the great number of 
place names in the stories; it is also a means of showing balance and itself a mechani- 
cal kind of antithesis. The characterizations as well as the literary construction are 
replete with antithesis. Names of people occur with even greater frequency than place 
names. Names tend to be repeated and pronouns avoided. The importance of the 
body and of objects in contact with the body is reflected in the language by a system 
of possessive classifiers. The interest in nature is shown by the richness of terms for 
natural phenomena. The small number of the phonemes, and the shortness of most 
words, make homonyms common, facilitating punning. Reduplication provides repeti- 
tion that is pleasing to the Hawaiian ear, and mnemonic aid for learning and length- 
ening the religious chants. 

Ethnography. The incompleteness of the ethnographic material has been a handi- 
cap throughout the entire study. Some phases of the culture are described copiously, 
particularly the religious life, but other aspects, as child training and interpersonal 
relationships, are not fully treated. No general work synthesizes the writings of the 
explorers, missionaries, Hawaiian historians, and American ethnologists. Kroeber 
wrote in 1921 that such a work “would be welcome in many quarters.”*® It would 
still be welcome. 

Conclusion. How well does the hero of the myths correspond to the chief of the 
culture? 

Sir Peter Buck suggests that the great gods of Polynesia, whose Hawaiian cognates 
were Ku, Kane, Lono, and Kanaloa, were navigating chiefs who led the Polynesian 
migrations through Micronesia and into Polynesia.*® Thus Buck equates gods and 
chiefs, and this study equates godlike heroes and chiefs. The hero of the tales, how- 
ever, is an idealized and glorified chief, a composite of the fantasies and hero-worship 
and wishful dreaming of some two thousand years of story telling. The actual chief 
aspired to be like the fictionized chief, but was probably less skilled and bold in 
sports, less handsome, less successful with women, less invincible in war, less punc- 
tilious about protocol, less clever in improvising poetic chants, and less convincingly 
assisted by the supernatural. He may also have been less sensitive and touchy. 

The ethnography describes better the man’s physique, the workmanship of his 
war club, his observance of taboos and his celebration of religious rites, but is not so 
successful in describing either his real personality or his ideal personality, nor prob- 
ably his relations with his fellow men. 
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In the mythology the typologies are poor, or standardized, but the motivations 
rich. Or in the terminology used by Kroeber, the eidos is neglected, the ethos de- 
veloped. 


Hawaiian mythology emerges as a valuable supplement to the imperfectly re- 
corded ethnography, and where the findings had to be speculative by necessity, it may 
still not be too late to test them, whether in Hawaii or elsewhere, in contemporary 
native life or recollections. 

It is hoped that this series of articles throws light on Hawaiian folktales and cul- 
ture, and will also be of general interest to folklorists and anthropologists as exempli- 
fying uses to which a body of traditional material may be put. 
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THE HYMNS OF THE AMISH: AN 
EXAMPLE OF MARGINAL SURVIVAL 


By Bruno Netti 


T has been an assumption of folklore theory that members of a cultural group 
i who have become isolated from the greater portion of that group often preserve 
certain traits of culture which have been lost, or can be assumed to have been 
present, in the original habitat. This theory of marginal survivals has been useful to 
modern musicology. In numerous instances the examination of the music of isolated 
cultural groups has made possible the recognition, by inference, of a lost historical 
musical style, a manner of performance, or a historical sequence. A classical example 
of the latter is the study of musical styles among various Near Eastern Jewish groups 
by A. Z. Idelsohn.’ This scholar was able to demonstrate the great age of certain mel- 
odies which were used by various groups whose mutual isolation goes back some nine- 
teen centuries.” 

The theory of marginal survivals is equally useful in the study of folk and primi- 
tive music. For instance, the use of pentatonic scales in the folk music of most coun- 
tries on the outskirts of Europe (e.g., England, the Balkan countries, Russia) prob- 
ably indicates a formerly widespread use of this type of scale structure which has been 
superseded, for the most part, in Germany, France, and Italy, by a diatonic scale type 
probably based (in part) on the cultivated styles practiced in these countries during 
the last several centuries. 

Again, in American Indian music, the use of small melodic range, combined with 
small melodic intervals, found among the Eskimos, some California and Basin tribes, 
and also among the inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego (among others), could be as- 
sumed an old and formerly widespread practice. Similarly, the use of a wide range, 
strongly descending melodies, and heavy pulsation found among the Indians of the 
North and South American Plains may be an isolated survival of an ancient and more 
common style. 

The contemporary United States is one of the richest repositories of survivals in 
folk music. Many national groups from the Old World settled in isolated communities 
and had little intercourse with English-speaking Americans and no contact with their 
original homes. They tried, however, to preserve in their communities the culture of 
their original habitats and often did this in a very conservative way. Old musical tra- 
ditions which have been discarded as old-fashioned and rural in the original countries 
are carried on here. It is not surprising that students of old English ballads today 
come to America to collect. The music of many European countries has been pre- 
served here while being displaced at home under the pressure of urbanization, in- 
dustrialization, and political changes. 

Among the most isolated groups in the United States are the Old Order Amish, 
a subdivision of the Mennonites, who immigrated to this country from Southern 
Germany and Switzerland (some by way of Russia) in the early eighteenth century. 
They settled first in Eastern Pennsylvania whence various groups moved to Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, and other Midwestern and Western states, and recently, Maryland.® 
These people practice farming as their exclusive occupation; they are opposed to 
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technological innovations. They usually have no electricity, no cars, and no buttons 
on their clothes. Although they are comparatively wealthy because of their thrift and 
good farming methods, they engage in no kind of luxury or entertainment aside from 
occasional feasts and hymn-sings. 

The language of the Amish is a variety of Pennsylvania German mixed with Swiss- 
German, with many phonological and vocabulary modifications, largely through the 
influence of English. They do know English, which they speak idiomatically, but 
with a slight accent. A third language, used only in sermons and other parts of the 
church service, is Standard Literary German. It is the writer’s impression that most 
of the Amish in Indiana do not understand the latter. The hymns which they sing 
are in Literary German, and it was from the general expression in the singing as well 
as from the comments of informants that this conclusion was reached. German may 
have become an esoteric language comparable to Latin in the Roman Catholic church. 

The Amish oppose formal education, and one of the sources of difficulty en- 
countered in recording songs is that the musical. or folkloristic field worker is im- 
mediately classed as a representative of modern education and assumed to be hostile to 
the old customs. Little technical work has been done with Amish music. A brief re- 
view of three articles completes the list of important studies. The first, by John Umble, 
is concerned primarily with familiarizing the world with the Amish.® It contains 
three transcriptions (not by the author) and dwells largely on the texts. George 
Pullen Jackson® tried to identify some of the tunes in an important collection’ of 
Amish songs, with at least partially successful results. He found that some of the 
melodies are German songs current in the Middle Ages. One he identified as the 
“Hildebrandslied,” probably the oldest German song known. Others, Jackson says, are 
borrowed from Anglo-American folklore. Frey * is concerned largely with the texts and 
gives an appealing and accurate, if somewhat light, summary of the past work on 
Amish music. 

Knowlege of the Amish songs themselves comes from several sources. Primary 
among these is a group of recordings made by Alan Lomax near Goshen, Indiana, in 
1938 (transcribed by the writer, unpublished), and three songs recorded by Marcus 
Bachmann in Iowa; both groups are part of the Library of Congress Archives of 
American Folk Song. A richer source, but one less reliable for the scholar, is Yoder’s 
Amische Lieder, a volume in which melodies are printed in shape-notation for pres- 
ervation among the Amish themselves. Not intended for scholarly use, the notations 
in this book do not coincide particularly well with the songs as transcribed from 
recordings. Some of Yoder’s melodies were transcribed into modern notation by 
Frey.® Some additional knowledge has been gained by the writer through hearing 
Amish hymns sung in some Indiana communities, without, however, being allowed 
to record or transcribe them. 

The most important and interesting Amish songs are the hymns; these fall into 
two categories: slow and fast songs. The slow songs are apparently those brought 
from the Old World, the fast ones more recently acquired. 

Although the Amish use hymnals, these have no printed music, only texts. The 
main one is the Ausbund’ which was first published in the sixteenth century and 
whose hymn texts have remained fixed since then. They are largely composed by 
Mennonite and Amish martyrs. Some others are the texts of Protestant and Catholic 
hymns. The melodies, on the other hand, are transmitted orally (with the possible 
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exception, in a few places, of Amische Lieder) and are in a very unusual musical 
style. Little is known of the fast tunes. They are evidently sung with conventional 
metric schemes and are sometimes similar to gospel hymns and Anglo-American 
folksongs. Following is a rather brief discussion of the style of the slow tunes, made 
from transcriptions and analysis of the recorded material with comparisoh to the 
published transcriptions. The analysis is primarily of the divergent features and does 
not pretend to be a complete technical coverage in the conventional sense. 

The songs, as the designation implies, are characterized by slow tempo which is 
coupled with a sometimes vague and usually complex rhythmic and formal organiza- 
tion. Several notes are sung with each syllable, each of which is the receptacle of a 
melisma of varying length. Each line of text is started by a solo singer, called 
Vorsinger or Vorstimmer, who may be any strong voiced and inspired member of the 
congregation. According to informants, any member may start a song, but usually 
only one person performs the task in a given congregation; it is always a man. He 
sings one or two tones, after which the congregation joins him. It is important to 
note that all singing is monophonic. 

The scales of the songs are usually diatonic. Most songs end on the initial note, 
sometimes a fourth higher or lower. It is safe to say that each song has a definite key, 
in the eighteenth century sense, in which it remains. The mode is usually major. Al- 
though occasionally some chromaticism is found, the diatonic system is obvious 
throughout. Jackson,” on the other hand, makes use of alternating G and G flat in 
“Von Hertzen wolln wir singen” to identify the melody with an old German song. 
The real nature of such chromaticism is not easily defined; we do not know whether 
the two tones are significantly different or in complementary distribution. 

Cadence points within a song usually occur on the first, second, or fifth, rarely on 
the fourth scale steps. The melodic contours vary considerably, but the most common 
is a rising line which reaches a climax about two-thirds of the way from the beginning 
and then descends gradually to the initial level. Many phrases or sections within songs 
show this same tendency. The forms of the songs are again not stereotyped and vary 
considerably, often in connection with the structure of the text. 

The phrases within a song are unequal in length. They are marked, in part, by the 
next line, and musically by certain closing formulae as well as by the solo beginning. 
Generally the melisma which accompanies a syllable ends on a short note. Phrases 
within a line, as well as melodic contours and rhythmic figures, if analyzed from a 
purely musical point of view, do not necessarily coincide with textual features such as 
words or syllables. In some songs the musical phrase endings usually fall at the be- 
ginning of a syllable. Characteristic is the ending of one syllable and beginning of the 
next on the same pitch. 

Practically all of the syllables are set melismatically. An exception to this is the 
last syllable in a text line, which is almost always set to one short note. The degree 
of melismatic treatment varies and is apparently related to the structure of the textual 
line. Ordinarily, the first and penultimate syllables in a textual line are likely to have 
especially long melismas. 

The structure of the melismas may also be illuminating. Jackson believes that it is 
possible to reconstruct the original hymn tunes (for purposes of identification with 
older melodies) by using only the initial tone of each syllable-melisma. The structure 
of the melisma bears him out, for most of them feature the first note. It recurs and is 
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surrounded by neighboring tones which appear with less frequency, as in Example 
1a. Less frequently, a melisma moves in one direction, in diatonic or triadic progres- 
sion, as in 1b. 

The greatest problem in analyzing the Amish hymns is rhythmic. There is no 
fixed metric scheme, and it is extremely difficult to extract rhythmic groupings from 
the even melodic flow; this becomes easier at cadence points. The duration of the 
notes does not seem to be fixed, and the singers within a group do not always agree. 
Yet, considering the extreme lack of rigidity in the time-value relationship of the 
notes, the congregation stays together remarkably well. Small rhythmic groups 
divided into unequal values such as 2:1, 3:1, and 1:3 occur in almost every phrase. 
Triplets, especially with dotted rhythms, are common at cadences. A line usually be- 
gins with an unstressed note whose pitch is the same as that of the last note in the 
previous line. 

Particularly interesting in the Amish hymns is the ornamentation. Small orna- 
ments, in the form of anticipations, suspensions, small melismas, and slow trills 
pervade the music. These, however, are not presented in the notations of Frey” 
taken from Yoder; the latter must thus be considered a kind of skeleton notation 
against which the many ornaments appear. These are not always sung by the entire 
congregation and appear most commonly at phrase endings. A selection of the most 
common ornaments and their variants is given in Example 2. Some of these are used 
mostly at specific points in the songs. Examples 2a and 2g are used at phrase be- 
ginnings; 2d, h, and i are used at phrase endings but not song finals. 2b is used in 
the middle of a phrase. The rest are phrase or song closing formulae. A more 
specialized form of ornament is a quick melisma sung in some songs by the 
Vorsinger to divide a song, as it were, into two large sections. 

It is of considerable interest to the music historian that the nature of some of 
these ornaments is similar to certain ones common in European cultivated music in 
the seventeenth century. In the Amish material they are much elongated, slower, and 
increased in frequency, so that practically every syllable carries one of them. The re- 
lationship between them and their cultivated counterpart is provocative, since it may 
point to a general folk practice in Germany, Switzerland, and other parts of Europe, 
a practice which may have influenced cultivated music and could have been a source 
for the ornamentation in the latter. Certainly the reverse is also possible, indeed 
probable, considering other relationships between folk and cultivated music in West- 
ern Europe. The cultivated music or some features of it could have been taken over 
into folk hymnody and undergone the great changes necessary to transform them 
into a style as divergent as that of the Amish. 

Another hypothesis concerning the origin of the Amish singing style is pro- 
pounded by Yoder, who believes that it goes back to Gregorian chant. Although 
there seems to be only few similarities here, aside from the monophonic structure of 
both, it is possible to show some relationships by examining the scale steps of the 
beginning and closing formulae in the Amish styles. The following (1 is always the 
tonic) are typical beginnings of phrases: 1 1 2; 1 2 1 2 3. Common cadential formulae: 
2113321211; 21211;2321 1. The most characteristic feature is the repeated 
tonic found at the beginning of the initial and ending of the final ones. The writer has 
not been able to find this feature consistently in European cultivated music other than 
in Catholic or Lutheran liturgy. 

It is certainly desirable to investigate and determine the origin of the individual 
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melodies of the Amish. Jackson has attempted to identify some of the songs published 
by Yoder. The present writer has also attempted, with no success, to trace them to 
melodies in the large collections of Lutheran’® and Catholic’ German hymns. The 
Amish hymns, if reduced to a skeleton by using only one important note in each 
syllable, are similar in style to some Lutheran chorales. 

However, the identification of the melodies themselves as material foreign to the 
Amish may not point to the place of origin of the style of singing peculiar to the 
Amish. For while Jackson identifies some of the songs as Anglo-American, he does 
not assume that they failed to undergo the Amish process of slowing and ornamenting 
the material beyond recognition. Whatever the origin of the tunes themselves, it is 
probable that the style of singing, the melismas, the slow tempo, and the rhythmic 
complexity were not adopted by the Amish from the same sources. Rather let us 
tentatively interpret the Amish style as a survival of a style which was common in 
European folk hymnody is some locations, and which has been abandoned there. It 
was evidently connected with monophonic church music as well as Baroque orna- 
mentation. Whether the style originated among the folk and was adopted by culti- 
vated musicians or vice versa remains to be seen. The tunes themselves, however, seem 
to have been taken by the Amish from elsewhere and changed to conform with the 
elaborate style, either in Europe or more recently in America. Example 3 is a transcrip- 
tion of one stanza of an Amish hymn. 


MUSICAL EXAMPLES 
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THE NENE NIGHT CEREMONY 
IN JAMAICA 


By Gerorcet Eaton SIMPSON 


ing to subject matter. The opening section consists of conclusions about Nine 

Night practices and beliefs which I formed through direct observation and 
material from informants during field work in the period May-December 1953 at 
West Kingston, Jamaica. An account of a Nine Night ceremony personally observed 
in Denham Town follows. The paper concludes with an extract from material col- 
lected by Edith Clarke in March 1948 as a result of her attendance at a Nine Night 
in Sugartown, one of the four centers studied in the West Indian Social Survey.’ 


Te paper is comprised of three parts, separately numbered and titled accord- 


1. Nine Night Beliefs and Practices. While the members of the demonstrative 
Revivalist and Pocomania cults in Jamaica, unlike the devotees of vodun in Haiti, 
santeria in Cuba, shango in Trinidad, and the cults of northern and southern Brazil, 
do not worship old African gods such as Legba, Ogun, and Oshun, they are much 
concerned about the “spirits.” To them the “spirits” include Old Testament prophets, 
New Testament saints, other Biblical figures, and the dead. Since the spirits of the 
dead may affect the fate of the living in important ways, it is essential that they be 
treated with respect. A “set’n up” or wake is held every night until the day of the 
funeral, which is usually no later than the second or third day. Following the tradi- 
tion of Christ’s resurrection, those who die are believed to rise on the third night. A 
brief ritual is conducted on this night, and a “rising light” is put outside the house. 
Inside the house a light is kept burning for nine nights. The spirit of a dead person 
returns to its home on the ninth night after death and, if it is financially possible, 
lower class Jamaicans arrange a service for that night. Sometimes there is a service 
every night for nine nights.” 

A Nine Night is presided over by a chairman or a secretary appointed by the 
relatives of the deceased. This official names the hymns to be sung, leads the singing, 
and reads passages from the Bible. An assistant takes over when the master of cere- 
monies tires, and a religious leader may be invited to deliver a message of con- 
dolence. There are variations in these services, but a general pattern is readily 
discerned. 

The most important part of the ceremony occurs in the room where the person 
died. A triple-tiered altar is improvised by placing boxes on a table. An equal num- 
ber of the nine, twelve, or twenty-four black and white candles is placed on each 
level, but no tier has only black or only white candles. One glass of water is placed 
on each tier, and a vase of flowers is put in the center of the top tier.* If a photograph 
of the dead person is available, it is placed against the flower vase. 

Shortly after 11:30 P.M. the candles are lighted by members of the family and 
close friends. The officiant (the Leader if it is a Revival Zion group; the Shepherd 
for a Pocomania gathering; someone who understands Catholicism if the family is 
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Catholic) calls on one or more members of the family or friends to say a few words 
about the deceased. The dead person’s good qualities are extolled regardless of his 
actual character while living. Rivalry between speakers and their respective sup- 
porters may lead to a fight if a speaker is booed.‘ 

After pronouncing the dead man’s name three times, the ritual leader says: “Nine 
nights ago he was here, but he met with an accident [or whatever was the cause of 
death]. Now we are memorializing the dead.” He then recounts the dead person’s 
life history. At midnight, the spirit is supposed to appear by possessing the Leader, or 
a Mother, or an Armor Bearer, Elder, or other officer. Others may get into the spirit, 
too, but they must “give room” as the spirit of the dead man furnishes a message 
to the person who first became possessed. The spirit may explain what should be 
done with his property; or, if the death was not a natural one, it may name the per- 
son who was the cause of death; or, if anyone in the family has suffered, or is about 
to suffer, some trouble or an accident, the cause of the misfortune may be explained. 
If the dead man’s spirit does not arrive at the proper time, burning coals are placed 
on some ashes in a pan and frankincense and myrrh are thrown on the coals to 
force an appearance. 

Everyone marches out of the house singing “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” “He’s 
Gone to a Silent Home,” or a similar hymn. Refreshments are served in the yard 
to all those in attendance, and wine, milk, black coffee, green tea, or something that 
the person liked most in his lifetime is put on one side of the table or on the altar. 
A saucer of unsalted rice (no spirit touches anything that is salted) is placed near 
the drink, and, at some Nine Nights, the rice, together with rum, “is thrown all over 
the place to feed the dead.” The ceremony is prolonged until early morning by more 
singing and the playing of games. 

The candles are allowed to burn down, and after daybreak the water in the 
glasses is thrown into the street to indicate that the spirit is free. If it were thrown 
into the yard, the spirit would remain there. The mattress is turned over, or the bed 
is put outside; the house is swept, and the belongings of the dead man are given to 
relatives on the same (tenth) morning. These acts signalize the departure of the 
dead person from his former home. If all of the death customs are observed, if the 
rites have been properly arranged, and if satisfactory “memorial” services are held 
later, the living need not fear the return of the dead person’s spirit. 


2. A Nine Night Ceremony at Denham Town. This service, which began at 
10:15 P.M. on 27 October 1953, was being celebrated for a ten year old girl who had 
died on 19 October.” Hymns were sung under a canopy in the yard until a Revival 
Zion Leader, Captain Richards, began to speak at 11:45. A verbatim record of his 
remarks is as follows: 


I do believe that you are gathered to rejoice before the Master, the Lord, in this we call 
a Nine Night ceremony. It is not a fowl, neither pig or a goat that has gone on, but it is 
a human—a young girl, and a girl, I do believe, that she has not got any understanding 
of the temporal action of this world. Yet Jesus God called her home to glory, She tonight 
has gone on nine sad days and nights ago. I do hope and trust that both mother, father, 
sisters, and brothers will not mourn too bitterly over the happy day. I believe now, 
brothers and sisters, that she is just all right tonight because she has gone to a place where 
we in this temporal world never receive any message. We know not what happens just 
here, but we do believe that Jesus leads the way. I do believe that Jesus leads the way. In 
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about ten minutes’ time we are—say in six minutes’ time—we will be marching from 
here inside to the very place where she used to live with her mother and dear ones. There 
we will have our last words of prayer tonight, and those who will be giving unto her 
mother words of encouragement, I am asking you please to come to a willing ending what 
you are about to say because I think, beloved ones, it is for you to understand that that 
little girl has gone on nine days and nine nights ago, and that no one of us can tell who 
next will fall. 


Just before midnight the family and friends entered the house. The Leader spoke 
again, telling the mother, father, and other relatives that the Lord must have had a 
special reason for taking the little child home. He said he didn’t believe the child’s 
death was due to some mysterious happening, but that God moves in His own way 
and calls each person home at the right time. He called this little girl home because 
her mother wouldn’t have cared to see her after a few years if she had lived. The 
Lord thought it better to call her home now. To the father’s inquiry as to whether 
the death of the child was due to supernatural or natural causes, the Leader replied 
that the causes were natural. Some of the relatives said that a woman down the 
street, who has a daughter of the same age as the girl who died, disliked the child 
and caused her death. They pointed out that the girl who died seemed well and 
happy, and they wondered if the other mother was not jealous and felt that the child 
now dead was more attractive than her child. The Leader told them they must not 
have such feelings and that in God’s work everyone must die at some time.® 

Hymn singing, together with body swaying and foot stamping, followed the 
Leader’s speech. At 12:20 A.M., family and friends filed out of the house. More 
hymns were sung as refreshments consisting of fried fish, bread, coffee, green tea, 
bush tea, and rum were served in the yard. Dominoes, card games, and “spiritual 
dancing” (but no other type of dancing) followed. Because the Leader advised 
against it, the child’s bed was not put outside to “turn out” the spirit. However, the 
family took flowers, perfume, frankincense, and myrrh to the child’s grave at nine 
the next morning in an effort to get a “revelation” from her. 


3. A Nine Night Ceremony at Sugartown. The following account, taken from 
the field notes of Edith Clarke, will perhaps better enable the reader to grasp the es- 
sential folk spirit behind this mystical Carribbean practice. This record was made on 
the ninth night after the death of one Cyril Saunders in Sugartown,’ when, by 9:30 
P.M., some forty-five men and women had gathered: 


They were singing the familiar hymn which begins, “All hail the power of Jesus’ 
name. ...” After this song was finished, a man asked for “Lead Kindly Light Amid the 
Encircling Gloom,” whereupon Mrs. X said that they (the group of ladies in the crowd) 
had come to keep the company of the bereaved family, and that during the time they ex- 
pected to be there, all arrangements would be made by them alone. They were expecting 
to have a prayer meeting, if the Lord permitted them time to do so, and all hymn pref- 
erences would be granted as soon as that was completed. Another hymn—“Peace, Perfect 
Peace”—was then sung, after which Mrs, X stood and addressed the gathering, repeating 
that she and her sisters were there not to pray for the dead but to keep the company of 
the bereaved family. Brother Saunders has died and gone already and the Lord has made 
his path straight. It is for us on this scene who are still given the opportunity of life to 
make straight our ways because we know not what hour of the night the Lord will come. 
When saying “what hour the Lord will come,” Mrs. X said that doesn’t mean the Lord’s 
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coming from Heaven for his people to live with him as on the judgment morn. She meant 
that death is certain and we know not what hour we will be stung by its mighty beak. 

The man who called for the hymn above mentioned shouted “Hallelujah.” The crowd 
stared at him, and then I found that he was highly intoxicated. He then began to tell 
Mrs, X that he firmly believes that the Lord will come again and that she must pray for 
him. Mrs. X thereupon started to call upon young men to break up their folly grounds 
and to look unto the Lord who is coming to his people soon, and very soon. Brother 
Saunders who is now dead and gone to a place of rest, she said, didn’t know that death 
was so near his doors, Jesus is calling each and every one; he is knocking at the heart’s 
door. Will you answer and let him in? There was a long silence and this was again 
broken by the man who had spoken before saying he was there also to keep the company 
of the bereaved family and that he didn’t want a moment spent in silence. He alone will 
be able to keep the night with the family. He is certain that after twelve o'clock in the 
night he will be the only one there with them. 

Another of the sisters stood and said she was preparing so that at any moment the 
death blow should be made on her she may be found watching and praying. She was very 
glad when the dear Mother (Mrs. X) spoke of the Lord’s coming as a thief in the night. 
She is hoping that everybody present will give her a listening ear of the happenings in this 
little village day after day. A man came to her a few months ago and told her that he has 
seen her going to church every Sunday morning and also to night service. He would like 
to know if she is a devoted worshipper to the Lord. She told him that Jesus is her only 
hope and trust. She has no other in this wide world to believe but God. He told her that 
she was stupid and that she must cut out that nonsense because Jesus is a thief. She asked 
him what he meant by saying so and he told her that Jesus said he will come like a thief 
in the night and it is only a man who knows about stealing who would come to your 
house to break in. God is a real God, she said, and would never come to your house in 
the night when you are sleeping to do you a harm. 

She is telling the young men and women not to waste their most precious moments 
because they are passing very swiftly and can never be regained. God is not a thief, but 
he warns that he will come when you are least expecting him. He commands us to watch 
for his coming. He is gone to prepare a place for us and if he is gone to prepare a place 
for us he will come again for us; that where he is, there we may be also. There is another 
example she would like us to bear with her while she shows the people that have wasted 
their time on this scene and cannot repent. Tom, the old man who lives on the road, has 
no place to lay his weary head. He is as old as Methuselah; his back is bent and all his sub- 
stance has been wasted. Everybody that he sees on the road he will beg them something to 
eat and money. 

Another woman said that she will not break the argument but she will confirm the 
sister’s remarks. She said that Tom is now sleeping under the shed of the Shattoo Church. 
Every Sunday he is right at the door waiting. “Do you believe that it is the words of God 
Tom wants to hear? No. As soon as the Church is dismissed Tom stands on his feet and 
everyone that comes from the church he asks to be pitied by giving him a penny.” She 
was the last to leave the church that afternoon and she went up to Tom and told him that 
it wasn’t his place to sleep or beg. He had wasted his days and now was sitting to beg 
from the ones who had toiled very hard for their living and whom God had blessed. 
Tom cursed her properly and told her that he was a member of a church and wanted no 
one to dictate terms to him. 

There is a woman on the piazza at Shattoo. She also had wasted her days. Those 
people have no part with God. They have grieved the Holy Spirit. The Lord said in 
Ecclesiastes 12, “Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil days 
come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.” 
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Make your calling and election sure, she warned, because if you should take your Bible, 
which is the sword of the home—the protector of the home, and the words from which 
you can inherit eternal life—and continue down the passages of that same chapter of 
Ecclesiastes, you will find that the sun and the moon will be darkened and when it speaks 
of the keepers of the house trembling it means your feet. You are so old they become weak. 
What does it mean when it says strong men shall bow themselves, and all the other say- 
ings in that wonderful chapter? It simply means that you have wasted your time, like 
Tom, in idle conversation and your back is no longer strong enough to keep you standing 
upright. “The grinders cease because they are few.” It is your teeth. When you are old 
you have no teeth to grind your food. “Those that look out of the windows will be dark- 
ened.” The eyes fail to give their bright sight as a young man. The doors shut in the 
streets because the grinding is low, and you rise up at the voice of a bird. “And the 
daughters of music brought low.” The doors will be closed in the streets because you will 
not have teeth in your mouth to enter the shops to buy bread. They will be as closed in 
your sight—you want nothing to eat. The voice of a bird will keep you awake in the 
night. It doesn’t mean that the bird will be there to annoy you all night but just that a 
bird passing while you are in your slumber will shatter your nerves. “The daughters of 
music be brought low.” In your youthful days you all have lovely and most beautiful 
voices but in your older days that disappears. Men “shall be afraid of that which is high, 
and fears shall be in the way.” A young man will be able to climb great heights and not 
think of falling to the ground but an old man will be fearful to go a few feet up. “The 
almond tree shall flourish.” Desires shall fail! The former is the hair on your head. It shall 
be as white as snow or, as we would call it, gray hairs; and the latter speaks for itself. In 
closing, she asked each and every young man and woman present to “remember now their 
Creator in the days of their youth, while the evil days come not nor the years draw nigh, 
when Christ shall say he has no pleasure in them.” “Make your pathways straight,” saith 
John the Baptist. “Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” 

A little old man came into the midst of the group and said he appreciated the ways 
in which the speakers had made recommendations for the young to seek after the Lord. 
As a man in his sixties, he would give the same advice. He didn’t want to multiply words 
that had been spoken but he would tell of an obeah woman (practitioner of magic) in this 
parish whom he saw dying on her bed. That woman, he said, could see a bird—and think 
how small a bird is-—flying one hundred miles away from her and she could fire a blow 
towards it and kill it dead on the spot, knowing that the shot, or blow as we call it, had 
caught it. She was very clever in killing people who were living miles away from her 
home. The day on which she was dying he was passing the yard and was asked if he 
knew who was dying. He said “No.” He was told her name but he would not say it then 
and he went in with the intention to say a word of prayer. She told him not to pray be- 
cause she had no part with God’s kingdom. She told him that she had seen a little baby 
coming in front of her every minute of the dav and that was the chief one keeping her 
from dying. A woman came to her to kill this little baby because the mother of it was the 
wife of the man whom that woman loved. She was paid £5 to do the job and from what 
she, the dying woman, had seen, the baby, while still in the mother’s womb, had almost 
killed the mother too. She (the dying woman) was very sorry for the cruel act she did 
but it was too late for her to repent. That innocent child not yet from the mother’s womb 
was killed in innocency, That woman has no part with God. 

When the Bible speaks of the church, continued the old man, it doesn’t mean the 
wooden structure. It means either the body of God’s peoples gathered together or it means 
the hearts of men and women. God is not in accordance with Sunday worshippers—people 
who only worship on Sundays. He disagrees with the parsons who take water to baptize 
a baby. Such a baby knows nothing and can answer no questions. A child should be fully 
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grown in age and size and should also know good from bad before he or she is baptized. 
Priests who take a young baby and sprinkle water on its head are all hypocrisy. They are 
all looking for money. 

At this stage a sister sprang to her feet in fury and told him that he was speaking 
foolishness, He started quite all right but now he was turning into a fool. If he didn’t 
know what he was saying, why didn’t he stop before going further? When you drink 
rum and get drunk, continued the sister, you make a fool of yourself, We are not here for 
that tonight. This is a prayer meeting and we want sound doctrine. 

A man said, “Listen now, listen now. Brother and sister is going to fight now. Watch 
yourself, my brother, them soon start flinging bottles and lamps at each other.” 

The old man said that he wasn’t there to break or molest the meeting but he hoped 
that everything will go on in the right and proper way. Another of the sisters said that he 
couldn’t break or molest the meeting because it was well organized. The best thing she 
would tell him was to close his mouth and “give the place a walk.” She also agreed that 
he was going on in the right and proper way when he first started but now he was 
making a fool of himself. He then left but returned at intervals and peeped into the room, 
Song after song was sung and during these the man kept on asking that his song “Lead 
Kindly Light Amid the Encircling Gloom” be sung. This was their second to the last song 
and the man was well pleased. He started every verse. His voice was of a trembling nature 
and it echoed far away from the house. He then gave a short prayer and left. The last 
hymn was sung and a prayer by Mrs. X closed the prayer meeting. The hall was now left 
open for all those who wanted a singing service but in less than five minutes the hall was 
cleared, leaving the prayer meeting organizers and the family of the deceased alone. 

They lighted their lanterns and were telling goodbyes when I met Mrs. X at the door 
with her lantern in hand. I told her that I had never heard people saying goodbye after 
the twelve o’clock signal. She placed her hand on her mouth and said, “Good God, I have 


forgotten to tell them something.” She thereupon went into the room and told Mrs. Y 
that she should turn the mattress over and sweep the floor. Mrs, Y then took a little boy 
off the bed and placed him on the floor. She rolled the mattress and told another woman 
to hold the boy while she swept the floor hurriedly. Mrs. X said that the sweeping of the 
floor was a sign of sweeping Saunders’ shadow from the house. The door and windows 
were then closed and everybody left the room to go to their different homes. 


NOTES 


1 My field work in Jamaica was supported by a grant from the American Philosophical Society. 
The research of Edith Clarke, Director of the West Indian Social Survey of 1948, was financed by 
the Colonial Social Science Research Council and supervised by a small committee of the London 
School of Economics, to which I am deeply indebted for permission to include here this account 
of a Sugartown Nine Night. I am also grateful to Edith Clarke for allowing me access to her 
field notes. 

2 One or more additional services, in the form of “memorial tables,” may be held for a dead 
person after forty days, three months, six months, nine months, one year, three years, five years, 
seven years, or annually for an indefinite period. 

8 A variation of this altar is two-tiered. Here there are three glasses of water on the lower tier, 
with a candle separating the first and second glasses and another candle between the second and 
third glasses. A single candle and a vase of flowers rests on the upper tier. 

The ritual use of one or more glasses of water is not limited to the Nine Night ceremony. 
Often a glass or jar of water is found on the altar or a table during the other services. The glass of 
water is used to summon the spirits. At a Nine Night ceremony, the spirit of the dead person 
supposedly enters the glass of water. The vase of flowers may be mere decoration, or it may be 
a part of the widespread use of herbs among West African and New World Negroes. Among the 
members of the santeria cult of Cuba, for example, herbs are used to wash the sacred stones, to 
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wash the heads of those being prepared for possession, to make brews and baths, and to cleanse 
the house following the annual feeding of the saints. See William R. Bascom, “The Focus of 
Cuban Santeria,” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, V1 (Spring 1950), 55. For further de- 
scriptions of baths prepared from the proper herbs and used for protective and curative purposes 
in rural Haiti, see M. J. Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley (New York, 1937), p. 88, and G. E. 
Simpson, “Haitian Magic,” Social Forces, XIX (October 1940), 98. Herskovits (p. 145) and Simp- 
son, “Magical Practices in Northern Haiti,” ]/AF, LXVII, (October 1954), 399, report the use of 
leaves in the Javé-téte ceremony. The religious use of leaves in Dahomey is mentioned by Hersko- 
vits in Dahomey (New York, 1938), p. 195. Leaves are important in the Revivalist cults of 
Jamaica. Vases of leaves, as well as vases of flowers, are always found on altars and tables during 
services and also at other times. They are used extensively for medicinal and magical purposes, espe- 
cially in the “bush teas” and “bush baths” prescribed for illnesses and other misfortunes. 

*Fights may develop for other reasons, including: quarrels over which hymns should be 
sung; attempts to prevent an unwanted person, such as a common-law wife or an enemy, from 
entering the yard; arguments over the will if it is read; or critical comments about the dead per- 
son which a relative overhears. 

5 Arthur Bethune, of Kingston, Jamaica, assisted in the collection of this material. 

® Later, it was reported in the neighborhood that the family planned to have a three-month 
memorial service for the girl. At this service the members of the family would light candles, burn 
incense, and “labor in the spirit” (to bring on possession) in an attempt to get a revelation from 
the girl concerning the cause of her death. 

7 Sugartown is entirely dependent on the sugar industry. Saunders was a local inhabitant, not 
a migrant laborer. He was an ambitious man, who had worked his way up from laborer to 
foreman, and was reported to have died leaving “a fat piece of money.” It appears that Saunders 
was drinking something from a glass and had swallowed a splinter. He did not want to leave his 
work in order to have medical attention. When he could not bear the suffering any longer and 
went to a local hospital, he was already in a bad way. After receiving little attention to the real 
cause of the trouble, he was transferred to the Kingston Public Hospital. At Kingston he had an 
operation to remove the splinter and succumbed. His grave had been dug by men who were sup- 
plied with rum and cigarettes. The “set’n up,” usually held before the burial, had taken place after 
the funeral. 
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CurRENT ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research announces with pleasure 
the inauguration of a series of publications to be called Current Anthropology. The series, 
to be edited for the Foundation by Sol Tax of the University of Chicago, will continue a 
program begun with the publication of Anthropology Today: An Encyclopaedic Inventory, 
and with the Yearbook of Anthropology. These publications are intended to inventory 
knowledge in various fields of anthropology and to keep this knowledge up to date. Current 
Anthropology similarly will publish a new collection of inventory articles every two years. 
These new articles, and revisions of the earlier articles, may be republished in six or eight 
years as a much enlarged and updated new edition of Anthropology Today. 
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BALLADS AND FOLKSONGS 
FROM WEST VIRGINIA" 


By Rutn Ann Musick 


2. Soncs 8.—26. 


8. “Little Massy Groves” (Jittle Musgrave and Lady Barnard, Child 81).!? 


8.1. Sung by John Rittenhouse, of Mannington (see Ex. 13 of music). 


(1) I walk-ied out one holiday, 

Oh, the fairest in the year; 

Oh, I went out to the old church house, 
Oh, the holy words to hear, 

Oh, the holy words to hear. 


(2) The first of the ladies were dressed in 


red, 
Oh, the next came down in green; 
Oh, the next came down Lord Arnold’s 
wife, 
As fair as any queen, 
Oh, as fair as any queen. 


“Come and go home with me, Little 
Massy, 

Come and go home with me tonight.” 

“I know by the rings upon your hand, 

Oh, you’re Lord Arnold’s wife, 

Oh, you’re Lord Arnold’s wife.” 


Her little foot page was standing there, 

Oh, a-hearin’ what they'd say; 

He made a vow Lord Arnold should 
know 

Before the break of day, 

Oh, before the break of day. 


He had but sixteen miles to go, 

And ten of them he run; 

He run till he came to the broken- 
down bridge, 

Oh, he bowed his head and he swum, 

Oh, he bowed his head and he swum. 


(6) He swum till he reached the other side; 


Lord Arnold he did see; 

“Bad news, bad news, I bring to you, 

Bad news I bring to thee; 

Oh, Little Massy Groves gone home 
with your wife, 

Your wife I take it to be, 

Oh, your wife I take it to be.” 


(7) “If this be the truth that you bring 


to me, 
Rewarded you shall be, 
But if this be a lie that you bring to 
me, 
On the gallows you will hang, 
On the gallows you will hang.” 


(8) “If this be a lie that I bring to you, 


As you believe it to be, 

You need not build a gallows for me, 
Just hang me on a tree, 

Oh, just hang me on a tree.” 


(9) Lord Arnold drew his men in a row, 

Bid them not to speak or to say a 
word, 

Or nary a horn to blow, 

Or nary a horn to blow. 


(10) Someone respected Little Massy 


Groves, 
For they blew both loud and shrill, 
For they blew both loud and shrill. 


(3) 
(4) 
4 
@ 
(5) 


(11) “I must git up and go,” he said, 
“I must git up and go; 
Lord Arnold is a living man, 
I hear his horn a-blow, 
Oh, I hear his horn a-blow.” 


(13) He took his lady on his knee 
And he said unto her, 
“Which do you like the best?” he 
said, 
“Oh, me or Massy Groves? 
Oh, me or Massy Groves?” 


“Very well do I like your cheek,” she 
said; 

“Very well do I like your chin; 

But better do I like Little Massy 
Groves 

Than you and all your kin, 

Oh, than you and all your kin.” 


(14) 


Wife.” I have been unable to record the tune. 


(1) The first came up was scarlet red, 
The second a violet blue, 
Tae third came up was Lord Arnold’s 
wife, 
The fairest of the crew. 


She cast her eye on young McGrew, 

The like had never been known; 

“McGrew, McGrew, would you be so 
kind, 

To ride along home with me?” 


“Oh that, oh that, I dare not do; 

I dare not for my life; 

For I tell by the ring on little finger, 
You are Lord Arnold’s wife.” 


— 


3 


“What if I am Lord Arnold’s wife? 
Lord Arnold is not at home; 

He’s gone unto young Henry’s house, 
To bring young Henry home.” 


(4) 
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[Mr. Rittenhouse: “And the story goes on, Lord Arnold woke him up early in the morning, 
and the Lord had a fine knife and things to fight with, and Massy Groves didn’t have 
any. So they had an awful good fight, and Lord Arnold, he was the victor, and after 
Lord Arnold gained the victory he took his wife on his knee. . . .”] 


8.2. From the Ammons notebook (see n. 9), where its title is given as “Young Arnold’s 
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(12) “Lie still, lie still, must you,” she said, 
“And keep me from the cold; 
It’s nothing but my father’s shepherd 
boy 
A-leadin’ their sheep to the fold, 
Oh, a-leadin’ their sheep to the fold.” 


(15) He took his lady by the hair of the 
head, 
And he drug her over the plain; 
He drew his sword, and one mighty 
blow, 
He split her head in twain, 
Oh, he split her head in twain. 


(16) Sweetly sings the nightingale, 
Oh, sweetly sings the sparrow; 
Lord Arnold slew his wife today, 
And he will die tomorrow, 

And he will die tomorrow. 


(5) The little foot page was standing by, 
He heard every word they said; 
He thought he would go to young 
Henry’s home, 
Before he went to bed. 


(6) He ran till he came to the water so 
deep; 
He leaped in, he swam; 
He swam till he came to the other 
shore, 
He leaped out, he ran. 


(7) He ran till he came to Lord Arnold’s 
gate, 
He knocked, he rapped, he rung; 
And who was there to let him in 
But Lord Arnold was himself. 


| 


ae 
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(8) “What news, what news, do you bring (14) “Very well do I like my bed,” said he; 


from town? 
What news do you bring for me? 
Is any of my buildings burning up, 
Or any of my walls fell down?” 


(9) “There’s none of your buildings burn- 
ing up, 
Or any of your walls fell down; 
Your wife’s in bed with another man 
In fair London town.” 


(10) “If this be a lie you tell to me, 
Which I suppose it to be, 
I'll build a scaffold so high, so high, 
And you shall hanged be.” 


(11) “If this be a lie I tell to you, 
Which you suppose it to be, 
You need no gallows so high to build, 
But hang on yonder tree.” 


(12) The chickens is crowing, “It’s day, it’s 
day!” 
The chickens is crowing, “It’s day!” 
When a man’s in bed with another 
man’s wife, 
It’s time he was up and away. 


(13) Early next morning McGrew he 
woke; 
Lord Arnold was standing at his feet. 
“How do you like my bed?” said he, 
“And how do you like my sheet?” 


(21) Lord Arnold killed them, as today, 


And he is to be hung tomorrow; 


“Very well do I like my sheet; 
Far better do I like your little ladie, 
That’s in my arms asleep.” 


(15) “Get up, get up, your clothes put on, 
Get up, your clothes put on; 
For it never shall be said of me, 
I murdered a naked man.” 


(16) “Oh that, oh that, I dare not do, 
I dare not for my life; 
For you have swords by your side, 
And I haven’t got a knife.” 


(27) “IfI’ve got swords at my side, 
They cost me deep in my purse; 
And you can have the very best one, 
And I will take the worst.” 


(18) “And you can strike the very first 
blow, 
And strike it like a man; 
And I'll strike the very next blow, 
T’ll kill you if I can.” 


(19) McGrew he struck the very first blow, 
He wounded Lord Arnold sore; 
Lord Arnold struck the second blow, 
McGrew, he could strike no more. 


(20) He took his wife by her white hand, 
He gave her kisses three; 

He held his sword in his right hand, 
He pierced her deep and severe. 


This man and woman, they lived in peace, 


But shortly died in sorrow. 


g. “Barbara Allen” (Bonny Barbara Allen, Child 84).18 


g.1. This contribution, by Mr. Keener, who learned it from “old Mrs. Lemley” of 
Wetzel County, has the tune that is most widely known—but the text is unusual. Perhaps 
someone read into the term “Scarlet Town” a wicked meaning and decided the tavern 
was a bawdy house. Verses are missing between (2) and (6). (See Ex. 14.) 


(1) Ina scarlet town where I was born, 
There was an ill-famed dwelling; 

A tavern house where all men drank 
The toast of Barbara Allen. 


j 


(2) No fairer maid has ever lived, 


Nor bore so much of sorrow, 
For wagging tongues and idle hearts 
Her love from her did borrow. 
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(6) Said, “Barbara, I am dying.” (8) When he was dead and in his grave, 
But from his bed she turned her head, Her heart was filled with sorrow; 
For he was surely lying. “Oh, Mother, Mother, take my head, 


I die for him tomorrow.” 


(7) They told her how he drank a toast 


To evil Eva Baylor; (9) “Those evil tongues have lied to me, 
And not a toast he drank to her, And I believed a liar; 
Her lover, he had failed her. Upon my grave will grow a briar, 


And on his grave a flower.” 


9.2. This version, from Mrs. Glasscock (who learned it as a child from her grand- 
mother) does not have a particularly unusual tune either; according to Bayard, it is the 
“Bayne Water” air (see Ex. 15). The first verse alone is given. 


(1) All in the merry month of May 
When the green buds were swelling, 

Sweet William on his deathbed lay 

For the love of Barbara Allen. 


10. “Lamkin” (Lamkin, Child 93).™4 


10.1. Mrs. Eric Barnitz of Fairmont learned this comparatively rare ballad as a child 
in Pennsylvania from her mother, Mrs. A. C. Miller, who later recorded it for me. Bayard 
states the tune to be unusual for this ballad (see Ex. 16). 


(1) “Oh, wife, dear wife (2) “Oh, wife, dear wife, 
Beware of your life; What a pity it is 
Beware of young Lamkins To stick this little infant 


He will be here [needles, fire] tonight. Full of needles and pins.” 


(3) While young Lamkins was a-hanging 
On the gallows so high, 
The false nurse was burning 

In a fire close by. 


11. “Gypsy Davy” (The Gypsy Laddie, Child 200).'* 


11.1 Contributed by Mr. Rittenhouse. This version is the only one I know in which the 
lady goes back to her husband; in all others she stays with the gypsy. (See Ex. 17.) 


(1) Gypsy Davy crossed the plains (2) “Harness up the milk-white steed, 
He sang so loud and sweetly For the brown is not so steady, 
Sang till he made the greenwoods ring, Ride and Ill ride and I'll ride all night 
And charmed the heart of a lady; Till I overtake my lady, 


Charmed the heart of a lady. Overtake my lady. 


Chorus: (3) He rode, he rode, he rode all night, 


Raddle, daddle, ding, ding, ding, ding, He rode where the crick was shady; 
ding; There he found his own true-love 

Raddle, daddle, ding, oh daisy; In the arms of Gypsy Davy, 

Get up, get up, my pretty little miss, The arms of Gypsy Davy. 


Come along with the Gypsy Davy. 


| } 
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[Rittenhouse here interpolates, “Now he was wanting to take her back, you know, and she 
said”: ] 


ie (4) “Last night I slept in the mud and the rain 
j In the arms of Gypsy Davy, 

But tonight I'll sleep in a feather bed, 
With my arms around my baby, 

My arms around my baby.” 


12. “Geordie” (Geordie, Child 209).'® 


12.1. Roger W. Pease of Morgantown learned this as a boy in Massachusetts from his 
mother and aunt (see Ex. 18). 


(1) Oh, saddle me my milk-white steed; (2) Oh, Geordie stole nor cow nor calf; 


Oh, saddle me my pony; His crimes were never many; 
For tonight I ride to London Town But he stole sixteen of the king’s white 
To fight for the life of Geordie. steeds 


And he sold them in Bohemy. 


13. “The House Carpenter” (James Harris [The Daemon Lover], Child 243). 


13.1. Contributed by George R. Jefferson of Benton’s Ferry, who learned the melody 
and words from his uncle, Alex Toothman of Farmington. Bayard says of this tune that 
it is “quite unusual for “The House Carpenter,’” and that it is interesting in its own right, 
“since it is a remarkable example of a ‘link’ between two very distinct and different versions 
of a common British air. One of these versions, in the South, generally goes to the forms 
of ‘Lady Isabel and the Elf Knight,’ and the other is known everywhere to ‘Lord Lovel’.” 
As the text is more or less identical with the ones usually collected, only the first twelve 
verses are given here (see Ex. 19.) 


(1) “Well met, well met, my old true love, 


And I’m sure he’s a fine young man— 


Well met, well met,” cried he. man—man, 
“For it’s I have crossed the old salt And I’m sure he’s a fine young man.” 
sea 
And all for the love of thee—ee—ee (4) “If you'll desert your house carpenter 
And it’s all for the love of thee.” And go along with me, 
I will take you to where the grass 
(2) “Oh, I could have married a king’s grows green 
daughter dear, On the banks of the sweet Willie—ee 
And fain would she had me; —ee, 
But I have deserted both silver and On the banks of the sweet Willie.” 
‘old, 
| And it’s all for the love of thee—ee (5) “If I desert my house carpenter 
e: —ee, And go along with thee, 
a And it’s all for the love of thee.” What have you got to maintain me on 
me And keep me from slavery—ee—ee, 
Ne (3) “If you could have married a king’s And keep me from slavery?” 
daughter dear, 
2 I am sure I’m not to blame, (6) “If you’ll desert your house carpenter, 
For I have married a house carpenter, And go along with me, 


I’ve five hundred and ten brave, bold 
seamen, 


$34 
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And they all shall wait on thee—ee 
And they all shall wait on thee!” 


(7) She pick-ed up her wee little babe 
And she gave it kisses three, 
Saying, “You must stay with your 
papa dear, 
And keep him company—ee—ee, 
And keep him company.” 


(8) They had not been at sea two weeks, 
I’m sure it was not three, 
Until this fair maiden began to weep, 
And she wept most bitterly—ee—ee, 
And she wept most bitterly. 


(9) “Oh, is it for my gold that you weep, 
Or is it for my store? 
Or is it for that house carpenter 
That you'll never see any more— 
more—more, 
That you'll never see any more?” 
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(10) “It is not for your gold that I weep, 
Nor is it for your store, 
But it is for that sweet, little babe 
That I'll never see any more—more 
—more, 
That I'll never see any more!” 


(11) They had not been at sea three weeks, 
I am sure it was not four, 
Till the old salt ship, she sprang a 
leak, 
And she sank to rise no more—more 
more, 
And she sank to rise no more. 


(12) Well, cur’sed be a sailor’s lot, 
Well, cur’sed be his wife, 
For he has deprived me of my house 
carpenter, 
And deprived me of my life—life 
—life, 
And deprived me of my life. 


13.2. Contributed by Mrs. Hawkins, who learned it from her mother, and was not sure 


what “Omat” meant but thought it might be the girl’s name. As the ballad usually be- 
gins, “Well met, well met, my own true love,” the derivation of “Omat” would seem 
reasonable. Randolph’s version K, p. 172 of his Ozark Folksongs (see n. 2) gives a similar 
beginning from Lillian Short, who explained that the girl’s name was Matt, perhaps short 
for Mattie. 


(1) “Omat, Omat,” said the sailor boy, 
“Omat, Omat,” said he; 
“T’ve just returned from the salt, salt 
sea, 
And it’s all for the sake of thee. 


(3) “If I leave my house carpenter, 
And go along with you, 
What will become of my sweet little 
babe, 
That I leave on the other shore?” 


(2) “If you will leave your house carpenter, 
And go along with me, 
I will take you where the grass grows 
green, 
On the banks of the sweet Belvedree.” 


(4) “Oh, is it for my gold you weep, 
Or is it for my store? 
Or is it for the house carpenter, 
That you left on the other shore?” 


(5) “Oh no, it’s not for your gold I weep, 
Nor neither for your store; 
It’s all for the sake of the sweet little babe 
That I left on the other shore.” 


14. “The Mermaid” (The Mermaid, Child 289)."8 


Contributed by Mrs. Glasscock, who learned it from her grandmother. This ballad 
seems to be not too widespread; most collectors have only one text or fragment. The verses 
have the same tune as the chorus (see Ex. 20.) 
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(1) Up stepped a man of our gallant ship, 

A well-spoken man was he, 

Saying, “I have a wife in fair New 
York town, 

And this night she'll be waiting for 
me, me, me, 

And this night she'll be waiting for 
me.” 


(2) Up stepped a girl of our gal!:n: ‘hir 
A well-spoken girl was she, 
Saying, “I have a sweetheart © 
New York town, 


her grandmother (see Ex. 21). 


(1) There was a fair damsel, from London 

she came; 

A beautiful damsel, and Sally was her 
name. 

Her beauty was so bright and her 
riches was so high; 

That upon this poor young man she’d 
scarcely cast an eye. 


(2) “Oh, Sally, pretty Sally, oh, Sally, 
love,” says he; 

“It’s I am afraid that our love it won’t 
agree. 

I’m afraid that your beauty will my 
ruins prove, 

Unless that your hatred is turned into 
love.” 


“No hatred to you, sir, nor no other 
man, 

But to tell you that I love you is more 
than I can; 

You may drop your intention, we'll 
end our discourse, . 

For I never will wed you, unless I am 
forced.” 


(3) 


(4) 


“No forcing, no forcing, for you to 
marry me; 

No forcing, pretty Sally, for you to 
marry me; 

But the time it will come when you 
will relent, 


15. “Pretty Sally” (The Brown Girl, Child 295).!® 
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And this night broken-hearted he will 
be, be, be, 

And this night broken-hearted he will 
be.” 

(3) The stormy winds did blow, 

The raging seas did roar, 

While us poor seamen go flying to the 
top, 

And the landlubber lies down below, 
below, below, 

And the landlubber lies down below. 


15.1. Contributed by Mrs. Glasscock, who learned this not too common ballad from 


And of your past actions, I hope you 
will repent.” 


(5) After fourteen weeks was over, was 
over and past, 
This beautiful damsel felt sick at the 
last; 
She felt sick at the last and she knew 
not for why, 
But she sent for this young man she 
once did deny. 
(6) “Oh, Sally, pretty Sally, oh, Sally, 
love,” says he, 
“It’s am I the doctor that you have 
sent for me?” 
“Yes, the doctor you are, that can kill 
or can cure; 
But without your assistance, I’m ruined 
I am sure.” 


(7) “Oh, where is the pain? Does it lie in 
your head? 
Or, where is the pain? Does it lie in 
your side?” 
“Tt is neither of them, the right you’ve 
not guessed, 
For the pain that torments me lies sore 
in my breast.” 
(8) “Oh, Sally, pretty Sally, oh, Sally, 
love,” says he; 
“Oh, well I remember when I first 
courted thee; 
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When I first courted you, you treated 
me with scorn, 

And now, I'll reward you for what’s 
past and gone.” 


(9) “Oh, for what has passed and gone, 

forget and forgive, 

And grant me on this, sir, some longer 
to live.” 

“For what has passed and gone, I never 
will forget, 

But I'll dance on your grave when 
you’re buried in the earth.” 


(10) “It’s farewell to my father and all of 

my friends; 

And to you, my loving sweetheart, may 
the Lord make amends. 

I truly would forgive him, although 
he won’t me, 

And ten thousand time over, my folly 
I see.” 


lection (see n. 9). 


(1) A rich Irish lady, from London she 

came, 

This beautiful creature, called Sally by 
name; 

Her riches was so great that they 
scarcely could be told, 

But her beauty and wisdom was worth 
all the rest. 


(2) A young, wealthy squire there chanced 

for to be, 

And this young, wealthy squire came 
this lady for to see; 

She despisefully used him, denied him 
with scorn, 

But, alas, he will reward her for all she 
has done. 


(3) “My Sally, my Sally, my Sally,” said 
he, 
“It’s your love and my love, it cannot 
agree; 
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15.2 This interesting version, called “A Rich Lady,” is from the W. A. Ammons col- 
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(11) Then off of her fingers, she pulled 

diamond rings three, 

Saying, “Take them and keep them in 
remembrance of me; 

And, when you're through dancing, 
call Sally your queen, 

And fly from your country, no more 
to be seen.” 


(12) After Sally was dead and was buried 

in the earth, 

The cupids from above shot an arrow 
of love, 

Which wounded this poor young 
man, and caused him to complain, 

And in raving distraction, he called 
on Sally’s name. 


(13) “Oh, Sally, oh, Sally, oh Sally’s dead 
and gone; 
And for me there is no comfort, she 
now is in the tomb; 
*Twas for me that she died, and for 
her I'll do the same, 
For I never can live happy, oh wretch 
that I am.” 


Unless that your hatred be turned into 
love, 

I am afraid that your beauty will my 
ruin prove.” 


(4) “Oh no, I don’t hate you, no other 


man, 

But to say that I loved you, it’s more 
than I can; 

So quit your intention and interdis- 
course, 


For I really won’t marry you, unless I 
am forced.” 


“No forcer, no forcer, no forcer,” cried 


he; 

“It’s your love and my love, it cannot 
agree; 

I quit my intention and enter dis- 
course, 


For I really won’t marry you, if you 
have to be forced.” 
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(6) About six months after, or scarce so 

long past, 

This beautiful lady was taken sick at 
last; 

She was tangled up in love but she 
did not know why; 

She sent for the young man she once 
did deny. 


(7) “Am I a doctor, you sent for me here? 
Or am I that young man you once 
loved so dear?” 
“Oh, yes, you’re a doctor can kill or 
can cure; 
Without your assistance I am ruined 
I am sure.” 


(8) “Why, Sally, why, Sally, why, Sally,” 

said he, 

“Oh, don’t you remember since I last 
courted you? 

You laughed at my courtship, my 
love you did scorn, 

But, alas, I'll reward you for all you 
have done.” 
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(9) “For what’s past and gone, Love, for- 

git and forgive, 

And grant your sweet Sally some 
longer to live.” 

“T'll never do it, Sally, and that’s not 
the worst; 

I'll dance on your grave when you're 
cold under earth.” 


She pulled off of her fingers gold dia- 
mond rings three, 

Saying, “Take these and wear them 
whilst over me; 

And when you're done dancing on 
Sally, the queen, 

Drop your colors, that flying no more 
to be seen.” 


Oh, now she is dead as we all might 
suppose; 

She has left some other lady to wear 
her fine clothes; 

She has took up her lodging in banks 
of cold clay, 

And her red, rosy checks are moulder- 
ing away. 


16. “Rach’s Spinning Song” (Sir Lionel, Child 18).?° 


16.1. Contributed by Mrs. Audrey Jarvis Hinkle of Fairmont and so titled because she 
learned it from her grandmother’s Negro spinning woman (see Ex. 22. for tune, including 


chorus). 


(1) As I went down to the old boar’s den, 
Hi double O. 
I saw the bones of a thousand men, 
Hi double O. 


(2) The king went forth with all his men, 
Hi double O. 
He marched right up to the wild boar’s 


den, 


Hi double O. 


(3) The queen, she wept and wrung her 
hands, 
Hi double O. 
He came not forth from the wild 
boar’s den, 
Hi double O. 


(4) Now, we all a-mournin’ stand, 
Hi double O. 
There is no king in all the land, 
Hi double O. 


17. “Dandoo” (The Wife Wrapt in Wether’s Skin, Child 277).? 
17.1. Contributed by Mrs. Henderson. The chorus is repeated after each verse (see Ex. 


23 for tune, including chorus). 
(1) There was a little old man that lived 
in the west, 
Dandoo, dandoo, 


There was a little old man that lived 
in the west, 
He had an old woman, she was none 


of the best. 
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(2) This little old man went out to plow, 


Dandoo, dandoo, 
This little old man went out to plow, 
Said he, “Old woman, my breakfast 


now.” 


“There’s a piece of cold cornbread 
a-layin’ on the shelf, 

Dandoo, dandoo. 

There’s a piece of cold cornbread 
a-layin’ on the shelf, 

And if you don’t eat it, I'll eat it my- 
self,” 


This little old man, he went down to 
sheepfold, 

Dandoo, dandoo. 

This little old man, he went down to 
sheepfold, 

He killed a wether, both fat and old. 


He hung him up on two small pins, 

Dandoo, dandoo. 

He hung him up on two small pins, 

And a couple little jerks, he had him 
skinned. 


18. “A Pretty Fair Maid All in a Garden.” ?? 
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(6) He wrapped the skin around his old 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


wife’s back, 

Dandoo, dandoo. 

He wrapped the skin around his old 
wife’s back, 

Took two little sticks, went whackety- 
whack, 


“T'll tell my neighbors and all my kin, 
Dandoo, dandoo, 

I'll tell my neighbors and all my kind 
You whipped me o’er the naked skin.” 


“T’'ll tell them all that you have lied, 

Dandoo, dandoo. 

I'll tell them all that you have lied, 

For I never whupped nothin’ but the 
old sheep’s hide.” 


This little old man, he started to run 
away, 

Dandoo, dandoo. 

This little old man, he started to run 
away, 

Run fourteen miles in fifteen days— 

And don’t you call that a-gittin’ away? 


18.1. Contributed by Mrs. Ollie G. West, formerly of Vandalia, near French Creek 


(see Ex. 24). 


A pretty fair maid all in a garden, 

A single soldier came riding by, 

Saying, “Will you marry a single 
soldier, 

That’s just returned for to marry 


thee? 


“Oh, no, kind sir, a man of honor, 
A man of honor you may be; 

But will you impose upon a single lady, 
Unworthy of your bride to be? 


“I have a true-love across the ocean, 
And seven long years been gone to sea, 
But if he stays there seven years longer, 
No man on earth can marry me.” 


“Perhaps your true-love, he is 
drownded, 
Perhaps he’s in some battle slain, 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


Perhaps he’s to some fair girl married, 
His face you never shall see again.” 


“Oh, if he’s drownded, I hope he’s 
happy, 

Or if he’s in some battle slain, 

Or if to some fair girl he’s married, 

I'll love the girl that married him.” 


He ran his hands into his pockets, 

His fingers, they were neat and small; 

He showed her a ring that she had 
given him; 


Prostrate before him she did fall. 


He gathered her up, all in his arms, 

And gave her kisses, one, two, three, 

Saying, “Will you marry a single 
soldier, 

That’s just returned for to marry thee?” 


“4 
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19. “Johnnie Doyle.” 


her sister, Edna Wright (see Ex. 25). 


(1) It was on Saturday evening, it being 

late at night, 

When me and my true love was about 
to take a flight; 

My waiting miss was list’ning, as you 
shall plainly see. 

She went to my mother and told upon 
me. 


(2) Straightway I was led to a room of my 
own, 
Where no one came near for to hear 
my sad cry; 
My mother bundled up my clothes and 
she bade me be gone; 
With a sad, broken heart, I buttoned 
them on. 


(3) A horse and a saddle was thus prepared 

for me, 

And a six-coupled horse back to ride 
by my side, 

To roam this wide world over, to me 
would be no toil, 

For my heart, it is bleeding for you, 
Johnnie Doyle. 


20. “One Morning in May.”** 


26). 


(1) One morning, one morning, one morn- 
ing, in May, 
I spied a fair couple a-making their 
way, 
A-making their way to a place in 
Orleans 
For to see the waters gliding, hear the 
nightingales sing. 
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(7) There is many a true love in courting they will find 
That they never do live to enjoy each other’s mind; 
There’s more grief on my heart than my heart can ever tell 

And her last dying words was, “Sweet Johnnie Doyle, farewell.” 


19.1. Contributed by Mrs. Eddy; musical notation made from a recording provided by 


(4) Behind my dear brother, I was con- 
veyed back home, 
And straightway was led to a room of 
my own; 
I seated myself down, it was against 
my own bedside, 
Saying, “I’m sick and in sorrow and 
troubled in mind.” 


The minister, he arose and he opened 
the door; 

Her ear rings a-burst, stood and fell to 
the floor; 

The minister, he arose and to the 
groom he said, 

“Be kind to my daughter for she’s an 

innocent maid.” 


“Oh, send for Johnnie Doyle! If it’s 
chart he shall come. 

Oh,: send for Johnnie Doyle! If it’s 
chart he shall come.” 

“You'll not send for Johnnie Doyle till 
I know it is too late, 

For my heart, it is bleeding, and death 
is my fate.” 


(6) 


20.1. Contributed by Mrs. Glasscock, who learned it from her grandmother (see Ex. 


(2) Out from under his jacket, a fiddle he 
drew; 
He played it so sweetly, caused the 
valleys to ring. 


“Hark, hark!” said the lady, “hear the 
nightingales sing.” 


— 
(5) 
| 
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(3) “Oh now,” said the lady, “won’t you marry me?” 
“Oh, no,” said the soldier, “that never could be. 
“T’ve a wife in old London and children twice three, 


21. “Pretty Polly” (“Polly Oliver”).?5 


And two in the army—that’s a-plenty for me!” 


21.1. Contributed by Mrs. Glasscock (see Ex. 27). Since tunes and texts are almost iden- 
tical, the contribution of “Polly Oliver” by Mrs. Eddy and Mrs. Wright is ommitted here. 


(1) In yonder’s green harbor pretty Polly 

did dwell, 

She was courted by William, who 
loved her full well; 

And when her cruel parents did come 
for to hear, 

They parted pretty Polly and William, 
her dear. 


(2) As Polly was lying on her own downy .- 


bed, 

Some projects or notions came into her 
head: : 

Neither father nor mother can make 
me false prove, 

I'll dress like a soldier and I'll follow 
my love. 


(3) Very early next morning when Polly 

arose, 

She dressed herself up in a suit of 
men’s clothes; 

Her long, yellow hair all like gold it 
did shine, 

In every description, she looked like a 
man. 


(4) She went to the stable and she viewed 

the stalls round, 

And there found a horse that could 
travel the ground. 

With a brace of bright pistols and a 
sword by her side, 

Pretty Polly, little Polly, like a trooper 
did ride. 


(5) She rode and she rode till she came 
to the hall, 
And there she put up by the leave of 
them all; 


The first one that entered was a brave 
English lord, 


The next one that entered was Polly’s 
true love. 


(6) “Here’s a letter, a letter, from Polly, 
your dear, 
I hope you will take it and read it 
it with care; 
And under the seal there’s a guinea 
to be found, 


~}hepe you and your soldiers will 


drink a health round.” 


(7) He took it and he read it, and he 

read it full slow, 

While tears from his eyes like a foun- 
tain did flow; 

And when he had ended, put his 
hands by his side, saying, 

“Where’er I meet Polly, Ill make her 
my bride.” 


(8) Now Polly, being weary, she hung 

down her head; 

She called for a candle to light her to 
bed. 

“T’ve a bed of my own, Sir, I can lie 
at my ease; 

And you may lie with me, kind Sir, 
if you please.” 


(9) “To lie with a soldier is a dangerous 
thing; 
Although I’m a soldier, I'll fight for 
my king. 
“T’m a soldier on sea, I’m a soldier on 
shore; 
Pretty Polly, little Polly, is the girl I 
adore.” 


(10) Very early next morning, when Polly 


arose, 
She dressed herself up in a suit of 
her own clothes, 
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Came tripping downstairs, saying, 
“How gallant I'll prove. 
Now, William, here’s Polly; now, 
make her your bride.” 
(11) Now, Polly, being married, she lives 
at her ease; 


22. “Soldier, Soldier.” 76 


22.1. As sung by Mrs. Wright (see Ex. 28). 


(1) “Soldier, Soldier, won’t you marry me, 
Lay up your fife and drum?” 
“Well, it’s how can I marry such a 
pretty girl as you, 
When I have no hat to put on?” 
Away she ran to the hat-maker’s shop, 
_ As hard as she could run. 
She bought him one of the very best 
ones, saying, 


(2) “Soldier, Soldier, won’t you marry me, 

Lay up your fife and drum?” 

“Well, it’s how can I marry such a 
pretty girl as you, 

When I have no shirt to put on?” 

Away she ran to the shirt-maker’s shop, 

As hard as she could run. 

She bought him one of the very best 
ones, saying, 


(3) 


She goes where she wants and she 
comes when she please; 

She left her old parents in silence to 
mourn, 

“You're welcome, young William, 
we're a long ways from home.” 


“Soldier, Soldier, won’t you marry me, 

Lay up your fife and drum?” 

“Well, it’s how can I marry such a 
pretty girl as you, 

When I have no shoes to put on?” 

Away she ran to the shoemaker’s shop, 

As hard as she could run. 

She bought him some of the very best 
ones, saying 


“Soldier, Soldier, won’t you marry me, 

Lay up your fife and drum?” 

“Well, it’s how can I marry such a 
pretty girl as you, 

When I have a wife and three kids at 


home.” 


[Mrs. Wright did not sing the last line, explaining that she was unable to fit the words to 


the tune properly. ] 


23. “The Merchant” (“Eggs and Marrowbones” )?* 


23.1. Contributed by Mr. Rittenhouse. (See Ex. 29 for tune and chorus, which is re- 


peated after each verse.) 


(1) There was an old woman; 
In London she did dwell; 
She loved her old man dearly, 
But another twice as well. 


She went up to the doctor 

To see if she could find 

Anything at all 

That would make her old man blind. 


She got six dozen marry bones 
And made him suck them all. 
“And, now,” said the old man, 
“T cannot see at all.” 


(4) 


“Here I am all sick and blind 
And only in your way; 

Oh, I would drown myself, 

If I could find the way.” 


She took him by the hand 

And she led him down the stream. 
“Now,” said the old man, 

“you'll have to push me in.” 


She stepped back a pace or two 
And gave a sudden spring; 
The old man side-stepped, 
And she went headlong in. 
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And afraid that she would swim, 
He took a longer pole 
And he pushed her farther in. 


24. “Death Is A Melancholy Call.”?8 


(1) Death is a melancholy call, (2) 
A certain warning sent to all; 
It takes the young as well as old, 
It takes them in its arms so cold; 
It is awful, awful, awful. 


below. (See Ex. 30.) 


(1) Tobacco is a filthy weed, (5) 
The devil surely sowed the seed; 
It scents your breath, it soils your 
clothes, 
It makes a smoke-stack of your nose, 
And it’s awful, awful, awful. 


There’s so many people in their mirth (6) 
Attract the habit from their birth; 

They chew, they smoke a filthy weed, 

And doth commit a sinful deed, 

And it’s awful, awful, awful. 


(3) At every shore there’s quite enough 
Without the ladies a-using snuff; (7) 
They care not what the people say, 

They take a box and rub away, 
And it’s awful, awful, awful. 


(4) And when they’re in the house of 
prayer, (8) 
The old snuff box, it’s always there; 
And when upon their knees they’re 
found, 
It’s then they pass the snuff box round, 
And it’s awful, awful, awful. 


25. “Willie Brooks.” 


31). 
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(7) Being tender-hearted, (8) “Here’s a dozen children, 

And none of them I own. 

I wish that every farmer 

Would come and claim his own.” 


24.1. Contributed by Mrs. Glasscock, who learned it from her grandmother. See 24.2 
for tune and extended text, since they are much alike. 


I saw a youth the other day, 

All in his prime did look so gay; 
He'd wasted all his time away, 
And dropped into eternity, 

And it’s awful, awful, awful. 


24.2. This version, called “It’s Awful, Awful, Awful,” was contributed by Mrs. Hender- 
son, who first sang stanza 1 as stanza 2, a few days later sang them in the order given 


There’s little girls that can scarcely 
walk, 

Or use their prattling tongues to talk 

Before they lay aside their toys, 

They rub the snuff and court the boys, 

And it’s awful, awful, awful. 


I'll tell you now, young man, be wise, 

And save your head, your heart, and 
eyes, 

And if you chose (choose) a happy life, 

Don’t take a snuff, boy, for a wife, 

Fer it’s awful, awful, awful. 


Fer when she talks or laughs or fights, 
She’d keep her face in an awful plight; 
And if you kiss the lips so rough, 
You're sure to git a peck of snuff, 
And :t’s awful, awful, awful. 


Their ma’s work hard; they spin, they 
cook, 

And, oh how healthy they do look! 

The girls sits round and chews their 
snuff, 

And oh, how old, how blue, how 
tough! 

And it’s awful, awful, awful. 


25.1. Contributed by Mrs. Glasscock, who learned it from her grandmother (see Ex. 
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(1) Hark, my young friends, ’tis a melan- 

choly sound, 

The arrows of death flying swiftly 
around; 

There is one of your number, a youth 
in his bloom, 

Was called away by death, now lies 
cold in the tomb. 


(2) Although he is dead, he’s inviting you 

to come; 

Go read his inscription, go read it on 
the tomb. 

Go down to yonder’s graveyard, go 
read it there with care; 

Remember, it won’t be long till your 
body will be there. 


26. “Elk River Boys.” 
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(3) My parents, they thought they had 

taught me fuli well, 

They thought they had taught me to 
shun the gates of hell. 

I slighted them all, my own way I 
took; 

Remember this young man, whose 
name is Willie Brooks. 


(4) Come all my young friends, and a 
warning take from me; 
Never place your affections on sin and 


Remember this young man, whose 
name is Willie Brooks. 


26.1. Contributed by Mrs. Henderson, (see Ex. 32). 


(1) Come all you brave Elk River boys, 
Some shocking news to tell; 
We've lost one of our Elk River boys, 
The one we loved so well. 


(2) He started out upon the tide, 
As he often did before. 
Little did he think ’twas his last long 
ride— 
He never would start no more. 


(3) There was a man stayed with his wife, 
Each night while he was gone; 
They laid a plot to murder him 
As soon as he came home. 


(4) Poor Jay came home one cold winter’s 
night, 
Both cold and hungry too, 
He didn’t have time to sit down and 


warm 


Till a bullet had pierced him through. 


(5) His gun was loaded and laid away, 
As the murderers, they did plot; 
And with his own Winchester gun 
He received the fatal shot. 


(6) There was two men a-passing by, 
They stepped up to the door; 
And there they spied poor Jay’s body 
A-bleeding on the floor. 


His little child held up his head, 
While his life’s blood ebbed away; 
And to his mother he did say, 
“What made you kill poor Jay?” 


“It was an accident,” she said, 

But she did not seem to care. 

She thought her own state’s evidence 
Would bring her out so clear. 


He fixed his eyes on his little child, 
But nothing could he tell. 

He fixed his dying eyes on them 
To bid ’em his last farewell. 


(10) Now Jay is dead and laid away, 
His troubles, they’re all done; 
His wife is in the Clay County jail, 
Her troubles are just begun. 


4 
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in the 


walk-ied out one ho - li- day, Oh,the fair-est 


= 
' 


to the old church house, Oh, the 


hear. 


hear, Oh, the ho - ly words to 


There was an 


n a scar let town where I was bern 


where all men 


ill - famed dwel-ling, tav - ern house__ 


The toast of Bar - bara 


dran 


in the mer-ry month of May, When the green buds were swell-ing, Sweet 


All 


Wil-liam on his death bed lay Forthe love of Bar-bara 


“Oh wife, dear wife, Be - ware of your life; 


t F 
i be here to 


ware of young Lam-kins, He will 
(nee - dles) 
(fi - re) 


13. 
| 
year: Oh, went out 
14. 
15. 
Al - len. 
16. 
Be - 
i 
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Gyp-sy Da-vy crossed the plains;He sang so loud and sweet-ly 


T T 


Sang till he madethe green-woodsring, And charmed the heart of a la - dy; 


CHORUS, 


Charmed the heart of a la- dy. Rad-dle, dad-dle,ding, ding, ding,ding,ding; 


Rad- dle, dad-dle, ding, oh dai - sy; Get up, get up, my 


pret-ty lit-tle miss, Come a - long with the Gyp- sy Da - vy. 


18. 


Oh sad-dle me my milk-whitesteed;Oh sad-dle me my po - ny; Forto- 


= fe 
— 


night I ride to Lon-don TownTo fight for the life of Geor - die. 


19. 


“Well met, well met, my old true love, Well 


met, well met) cried he. For it's 1 have crossed the old salt sea And 


all for the love of thee-ee-ee, Andits all forthe love of thee. 
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CHORUS 


4 


Si 


Round and round went our gal-lant ship; Round and round went she; 


sea, And she sank to the bot-tom of the sea. 


4 


I went down to the old boar’sden, Hi dou-ble 


ve T 
saw thebones of a thou-sand men, Hi dou-ble 


i. 


Tt 
full ar - y, Gil- ful car- y, Come a dou-ble rinc- tum, 


Come a dou-ble rinc- tum, Come a dou-ble rinc-tum, kim - bo. 


There was a_iit-tle old man that lived in the west, Dan - doo, dan - doo, 
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Round and round went our gal-lant ship,And she sank to the bot-tom of the 
| 
sea,— sea,— 
21. 
: There was a fair dam-sel from Lon-don she came; A_ beau- ti- ful 
= | 
k dam - sel and Sal-ly was her name; Her beau-ty was so bright and her 
Ge 
rich-es was so high; That up-on this poor young manshe‘d scarce-ly cast an eye. 
22. | 
0. 
I oO. 
CHORUS 
Hi 
23. 
; 
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© Therewas a lit-tle oldman that. lived in thewest,He had an old .wom-an, 


CHORUS 


Come a lam-ber-ry,Comeaber-ry 0, §Jer-e-mi-ah, Jer-e - min-go, Der-ry 


in a gar-den, A sin-gle sol - 


dier came rid-ing by, Say -ing,“Will you mar - ry a 


*, 
at-ur-day eve-ning,it be-ing late at night;When 


true-lovewas a-bout totake a flight; My wait-ing miss was list-ning, as 


youshallplain-ly see. She went to my moth-er and told up-on me. 


26. 
4 
4. iL 4 > | 
© T eo, T T 


One morn-ing, one morn-ing, one morn-ing, in May, I spied a fair 
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a She was none of the best. Come a klu-dle- i, Come a_ lin - go, 

= 24. 

7 

sin-gle sol-dier, That’s just re-turned for to mar-ry thee?” 4 

Br cs 25. 

It was on S me and my 

+ 


leans For to see the wa-ters glid-ing,Hear the night-in-gales sing. 


In yon-der’s green har-bor pret-ty Pol-ly did dwell,Shewas court-ed by 


Wil - liam who loved her full well; And when her cruel par- ents did 


“Sol-dier, Sol-dier, won’t you mar- ry me, Lay up your fife and 


(1) 


= 


you, When I have no hat to put on?” 


hard as she could 


bought him one of the ve - ry best ones, say- ing, 


There was an old wo - man; In Lon-don she did dwell; 


| | 
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cou-ple a- mak-ing their way, A mak-ingtheirway to a place in Or- 

| | 

27. 
come for to hear, They part-ed pret-ty Pol-ly and Wil-liam, her dear. 
28. 
drum?” “Well it’s how can I mar-ry such a pret-ty girl as eo 
A- on?” 
| 
way she ran to the hat ma-kersshop, As [=== : 
run. She a 
29. 


She loved her old man dear- ly, But an - oth-er twice as well. 


CHORUS 


fil - thy weed, The dev- il 


It 


©’ sowed the seed; scents your breath it soils your clothes,It makes a 


Hark, my young friends,’tis a mel-an-chol-y sound, The ar-rows of 


Ld 
death fly-ing swift-ly a- round;There is one of your num-ber, a 


NOTES 


11 [This is the final section of a two-part paper. Songs 1.-7. were printed in ]AF, LXX (1957), 
247-261. Musical examples have been grouped following the texts and numbered consecutively 
throughout the two sections, as have also the author’s notes. Ed.] 
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is 
Sing a mer-chantté-ri- a-ri, Sing a mer-chant ta - ri - aye. 
| 30. 
To-bac-co is sure - ly 
is 
— _— 
7 smoke-stack of your nose,And it’s aw- ful, aw- ful, aw- ful. i 
31. 
youth in his bloom,Was called a-way by death, Now lies cold inthe tomb. 
32. 
| 
Come all youbrave Elk Riv-er boys, Some shock-ingnews to tell; if 
a We've lost one of our Elk Riv - er boys, The one we loved so well. a 
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12 Also in Percy’s Religues as well as Belden, pp. 57-60; Chappell, pp. 29-31; Cox, pp. 94-95; 
Leach, pp. 265-273; Mackenzie, pp. 27-34; Randolph, I, 124-126; Scarborough, pp. 143-149; Sharp, 
I, pp. 161-182; Wells, pp. 110-113. 

18 Perhaps the most widely known of all ballads, this is in almost every collection; see especi- 
ally Percy’s Reliques; Belden, pp. 60-65; Brewster, pp. 99-121; Chappell, p. 32; Cox, pp. 96-109; 
Leach, pp. 277-280; Mackenzie, pp. 35-40; McGill, pp. 39-40; Morris, pp. 283-290; Randolph, I, 
126-139; Scarborough, pp. 93-97; Sharp, I, 183-195; Wells, pp. 113-114. 

14 See Brewster, pp. 122-124; Leach, pp. 288-295; Randolph, I, 141-142; Sharp, I, 201-206. 

15 In Belden, pp. 73-76; Brewster, p. 134; Chappell, p. 37; Cox, pp. 130-133; Leach, pp. 539- 
544; McGill, pp. 14-17; Morris, pp. 304-307; Randolph, I, 152-160; Scarborough, pp. 215-225; 
Sharp, I, pp. 233-239; Wells, pp. 116-117. 

16 Belden, pp. 76-78; Chappell, p. 37 (“Johnny Wedlock” tune); Cox, pp. 135-136; Leach, pp. 
554559; Musick, “The Old Album of William A. Larkin,” /AF, LVI (1947), 245-246 (also un- 
published Iowa and Missouri versions, “Georgie” and “George E. Wedlock,” respectively—Ran- 
dolph published the text of the latter (I, 162-164) but not the tune; Wells, pp. 118-119. 

17 See Belden, pp. 79-87; Brewster, pp. 136-148; Chappell, pp. 38-40; Leach, pp. 598-606; Mor- 
ris, pp. 311-315; Musick, unpub. Mo. coll., also an Iowa version, “The Ship Carpenter”; Randolph, 
I, 166-173; Scarborough, pp. 150-159; Sharp, I, 248-258. 

18 Belden, pp. 101-102; Cox, pp. 172-173; Leach, pp. 673-674; Mackenzie, p. 165; McGill, pp. 
45-49; Morris, pp. 328-329; Musick (1947), pp. 237-238, “The Saillers” (in 6 stanzas, second of 
which seems to be chorus); Randolph, I, pp. 202-204; Scarborough, pp. 189-190. 

19 Brewster, pp. 164-165; Leach, pp. 678-680; Morris, pp. 330-331; Musick, unpub. Mo. coll., 
“Pretty Sally of London”, Randolph, I, 204-213; Scarborough, pp. 97-98; Sharp, I, 295-304. 

20 Belden, p. 293; Leach, pp. 100-103; McGill, pp. 78-81; Randolph, I, p. 72; Scarborough, 
p- 407; Sharp, I, pp. 54-55. 

21 Belden, pp. 92-94; Brewster, p. 151; Cox, pp. 159-163; Leach, pp. 658-660; Morris, p. 322; 
Randolph, I, pp. 187-188; Sharp, I, pp. 271-274; Wells, p. 121. 

22 Belden, pp. 149-150; Chappell, p. 122; Cox, pp. 316-318; Mackenzie, pp. 168-171; Musick— 
2 other texts and tunes in unpub. W. Va. coll.; Randolph, I, 258-261; Scarborough, pp. 260-264; 
Sharp, II, pp. 70-73. 

23 The word “chart” in stanza 6 evidently means something like “possible”; stanza 5, line 2, 
was no doubt originally sung as “Her earrings a-bursted, and fell” rather than “a-burst, stood.” 
See Mackenzie, p. 106; Morriss, pp. 331-333; Randolph, I, pp. 350-353; Scarborough, pp. 249, 421; 
Sharp, II, p. 27. 

24 Belden, pp. 239-243; Leach, pp. 744-745; Morris, pp. 360-361; Scarborough, pp. 310-311; 
Sharp, II, pp. 192-194; Wells, p. 222. 

25 Belden, pp. 183-195; Cox, pp. 387-388; Musick—one other unpub. W. Va. version, “Pretty 
Molly,” contributed by Mrs. Eddy. Both text and tune are very similar to the one here included; 
in the Sharp version (b) the girl is called Molly. 

26 Brewster, p. 357; Cox, p. 467; Musick—two other unpub. W. Va. tunes and 3 texts; 1 text 
and tune in unpub. Mo. coll.; Randolph, I, pp. 289-290; Sharp, II, pp. 40-41. 

27 Belden, p. 238; Brewster, p. 281; Cox, p. 464; Musick, 3 other unpub. W. Va. texts and 2 
tunes (less interesting), also 2 texts and tunes in unpub. Mo. coll.; Sharp, II, pp. 348-349. 

28] have found no other parody than that given in 24.2 in ten texts recently examined; per- 
haps this is known only in W. Va. No tune is given for 24.1 since it is so similar to 24.2, and 
little of the text appears because it is easily found in other collections. See, e.g., Belden and 
Randolph. 

29 Included in Randolph, IV, pp. 40-41, but in no other collection that I examined. 

80 This is apparently a West Virginia murder, though Cox does not mention it. I did not 
search for out-of-state versions. + 
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NOTES & QUERIES 
MA 


A Furtuer Note on Raw Heap anv Bioopy Bones:—John S, Farmer and W. E. 
Henley in their Slang and its Analogues (n.p., rev. ed., 1909, I, 271), under “Bloocy Bones” 
cite, inter alia, the following quotation: 


1550 Jyl of Brentford’s Test. Oliphant, New Eng., i. 524. 
The Devil’s Secretary bears the name of Blooddy-Bone 
... whom we now couple with Raw-Head. 


The quotation from the play Wyll of the Devyll (c. 1550) cited by Farmer and Henley 
reads: “Written by our faithful secretaryes, hobgoblen, Rawhed and Bloody-bone, in the 
spitefull audience of all the Court of hell.” Aside from the fact that the former quotation 
associates Raw Head and Bloody Bones together as early as the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the quotations suggest that Raw Head and Bloody Bones was popularly regarded 
as a minion of the Devil before he became a mere specter used by nursemaids to frighten 
recalcitrant children. Possibly it was once a character in some pageant or morality play 
whose mien, mask or costume frightened the beholder and thus gave rise to the custom 
of threatening naughty children with its immediate appearance. Another speculation might 
be that the phrase was once used either as a circumlocution or nickname for the Devil 
himself. 

A further hypothesis is that the term originally designated a victim of some disease 
such as leprosy, syphilis, smallpox, gangosa (Rhinopharyngitis mutilans), cancer of the 
face and nose, or muco-cutaneous Leishmainiasis, which engenders hideous effects on the 
human head and face. 

Raw Head and Bloody Bones would make a delightful shop sign but evidently has never 
been used as such since no mention of it occurs in J. Larwood and J. C. Hotten’s History 
of Signboards (London, 1867) which, however, does mention a “Devil’s Head.” 

The quotation given by Archer Taylor (JAF, LXIX [1956], 114, 175) for Caulfield’s 
Blackguardiana (Bagshot, 1795) is evidently a direct quote from Francis Grose’s A Classical 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue (London, 1785), which also reads “Rawhead and Bloody 
Bones, a bull beggar, or scare child, with which foolish nurses terrify crying brats.” 
Caulfield’s verbatim quotation of Grose apparently implies current familiarity with Raw- 
head and Bloody Bones since Caulfield does not seem to quote antiquated or obsolescent 
matter from Grose.? 


NOTE 


11 am indebted to Archer Taylor for the references which follow. Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Woman-Hater, Ill, ii (Works, ed. Glover and Waller, X, 101): “Thou wilt be such a pastime, and 
shoot at thee, and call thee Bloody-Bones, and Spade, and Spit-fire, and Gaffer Mad-man; and 
go-by Jeronimo, And will with a wisp, and come aloft, and crack rope, And old Saint Dennis with 
the dudgeon Codpiss! And twenty such names.” Harbage dates the play 1606. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Captain, IV, iii (Works, V): “Here’s Raw-head come again.” Harbage dates the 
play 1612. Tilley gives the authorship as “Fletcher et al.” Beaumont and Fletcher, Prophetess, IV, 
v (Works, V, 372): “. . . but now I loke like bloody Bone, and raw head, to frighten Children.” 
John Selden, “Priests of Rome,” Table-Talk (dated ca. 1650): “Why does the nurse tell the child 
of Rawhead and Bloudy-bone, to keep it in awe?” Laurence Sterne warns his friend, the Rev. 
John Blake, against the wiles of a set of marriage mongers with whom he has become involved 
(1758) as follows: “The whole appears what I but too shrewdly suspected, a contexture of plots 
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against your fortune and person, grand mama standing first in the dramatis personae, the Loup 
Garou, or raw head and bloody bones, to frighten Master Jackey into silence, and make him go 
to bed with Missy, supperless and in peace . . .” Quoted from Huntington Brown, Rabelais in 
English Literature (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), p. 190, n.4. W. L. Cross is a reference to The Life 
and Times of Laurence Sterne (2 v.. New Haven, 1925). Tobias Smollett, The Adventures of Sir 
Launcelot Greaves, ch. 18: “ Who have we got here? said he; raw head and bloody bones?” Al- 
though the reference is to a novice with a bloody head from a beating, it also implies familiarity 
with the bugbear. 


University of Connecticut Donatp C, Simmons 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Repty to Bascom:—Bascom has (JAF, LXX [1957], 103-114), except in one instance, 
stated my views very fairly, but his criticism seems to call for some reply. My chief quarrel 
with him is that he repeatedly charges me with not having proved this or that, and ob- 
viously regards this as a serious defect in my work. However, the very idea of proof is, or 
should be, quite foreign to most kinds of investigation of the past. There are, it is true, 
official records which may be taken as free of misstatements due to carelessness, bias, or 
forgery. These can, therefore, be used to prove or disprove certain types of statements 
which, however, fall within very narrow limits. I can think of nothing which could enable 
one to prove or disprove conclusively the historical existence of King Arthur; all that I 
have done or claimed to do is to show that his historical existence is highly improbable. 
Nor have I tried to prove that certain things could not happen. What I have tried to show 
is that so far as is known they do not happen. Bascom’s criticisms in this respect seem to 
me to be misconceived. 

He expresses his disagreement with many of my views, but in only one instance does 
he adduce any evidence to controvert them. This is the instance when he tells us that the 
Gwambe of Mozambique remember an ancient king Gamba, and that the existence of a 
king of that name was recorded by the Jesuits in the sixteenth century. Before accepting 
this, one would have to be sure that Gamba is a name rather than a title, that there is no 
ritual in which it occurs, that the Gwambe have not been taught their own history by 
missionaries, and finally, that they were not answering leading questions. The historicity 
of tradition is so widely taken for granted that other possibilities are seldom considered. 

The story of the White cannibals is another matter, Illiterates take no interest in the 
past except insofar as it affects the present; “keep white men out; they are cannibals” might 
become a rule. 

Bascom complains that I do not discuss Freud’s theory of myth, and says that “Jocasta’s 
crime and the Oedipus complex stem from the same myth.” I do not agree. As has often 
been pointed out, regardless of whoever else may suffer from the Oedipus complex, the 
Oedipus of the myth certainly did not. Freud’s theories are based more generally on a 
belief in the existence of innate ideas, a belief which Locke showed long ago to have no 
possible foundation in fact. In Great Britain, psychoanalysis is taken less seriously than in 
America. It has its votaries, of course, but so far as I know I have never met anyone who 
had been psychoanalysed. I had not heard of Otto Rank before, and am sorry not to have 
read his book. 

Bascom says that there are two possible explanations of the fact that folktales so often 
deal with royalty, and that neither of them involves ritual origins. One is that they seep 
down to the peasants; the other that peasants enjoy talking about royalty. As regards the 
latter, the implication seems to be that anyone who enjoys the works of Mark Twain 
could have written them. As regards the former, does Bascom really believe that the story 
of The Sleeping Beauty is true? And if not, how does he explain it? 

The one point on which he misrepresents me is when he says that the peasant and the 
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savage are, according to me, great hands at making up ritual, In my view, the only people 
who make up ritual are priests, or at least people who specialize in religion. My general 
theory, which Bascom does not seem to have fully grasped, is that there arose, probably in 
southeast Asia, and at least 6000 years ago, a religion centering about the cult of a divine 
king who was periodically killed. This religion in its earlier and later forms (in the later 
the king was no longer killed) spread gradually over most of the world, and in so doing, 
retained its main outlines while undergoing local modifications. This religion, however it 
started, was elaborated upon by priests who claimed to bring about the prosperity of man- 
kind by means of ritual dramas in which kings and queens were the most important 
figures. The words of these dramas became stereotyped as myths. This religion spread 
more widely and lasted longer than any more modern religion has done, and has therefore 
exercised a more powerful influence on human thought. In particular, there arose from its 
myths those hero tales which form so large a part of the oral literature of mankind. 

I do not suppose that all stories which pass as folktales are derived from myths. Not 
long ago, I was listening to a talk by a famous cartoonist. In the course of his lecture, he 
told us that New York is the seat of the world’s leading joke factory. A team of experts, 
with the aid of an elaborate system of files and references, turn out jokes to the order of 
comedians in many parts of the world, supplying the requisite quota of jokes about drink, 
mothers-in-law, or whatever suits the local taste. I have no doubt that some of these later 
find their way into print as examples of rustic wit and humor. Even so, these types of jokes 
may originally have been ritual, as the Fescennine jests certainly were. 

May I conclude with a piece of family history which I think is to the point? My house 
was presented to my grandfather by public subscription in 1857, as a memorial to his 
father who died in command of the British forces in the Crimea. He lived here until his 
death in 1884, and was succeeded by my father, who ceased to live here in 1902 when he be- 
came Governor of the Isle of Man. When I came back to live here in 1926, although some of 
my father’s contemporaries were still about, I heard more of my grandfather. When I was 
told of the vast quantities of beer consumed here in his time—‘“You were no good at 
Cefntilla if you couldn’t drink beer”—and that in the autumn there were men stationed 
along the drive to catch the leaves as they fell, I put it down to simple exaggeration. What 
surprised me, however, was that he was represented as habitually using very strong lan- 
guage. According to his children, he was an extremely mild-mannered man, and it is said 
that by his tact and courtesy he kept the peace at the quarrelsome court of Hanover, where, 
for some years, he was private secretary to the king. Then one day, about twenty years ago, 
I attended a wedding at the parish church. A man introduced himself to me and said that 
his father had told how he had been to a wedding in my family at the same church, and 
how my grandfather, passing through the gateway with the bride on his arm, had knocked 
his top hat off against the arch. “And didn’t the old gentleman curse and swear!” No 
member of my family has ever been married at that church; such weddings as there were 
in my grandfather’s time took place in London. Thinking it over, I realized that my grand- 
father had been completely forgotten and replaced by a stereotype. 


Cefntilla Court, Usk Lorp RacLan 
Monmouthshire, England 


Repty to Bascom:—In the conclusion of his article on “The Myth-Ritual Theory” in 
JAF, LXX (1957), 103-114, Bascom refers to Bidney as “defining myth as something 
which is untrue” (114). According to his own view, “myths are by definition regarded as 
true in the society in which they are told.” Since Bascom, like Herskovits, has persisted in 
misrepresenting my views on this subject, I should like to take this occasion to clarify my 
position. 
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I have repeatedly insisted that the central issue in defining myth is the relevance of the 
question of truth to mythic belief. The “truth” of myth is a function of the interpretation 
of myth. This renders myth relative to belief. What a given individual or society regards as 
myth may reflect subjective unbelief rather than objective truth, Myth is said to be an “in- 
credible belief,” and is evaluated as such from the perspective of those who do not share 
the ideas and beliefs under consideration. As I have indicated elsewhere (Theoretical 
Anthropology, p. 294), “From the perspective of those who accept the ideas and beliefs 
as true or valid, the latter are not myths at all.” Belief in its truth or validity is essential 
to the acceptance of a given myth and accounts for its power and effectiveness in a given 
society. In brief, I have insisted upon the historical relativity of myth to belief and the 
accepted cultural standards of credibility prevalent in a given society. It is entirely mis- 
leading and incorrect to characterize my views simplistically as defining myth as “some- 
thing which is untrue.” Bascom is indeed adding to the confusion which he professes to 
deplore. 


Indiana University Davin Bipney 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Howe tts’ New York City Setter:—When William Dean Howells’ semi-auto- 
biographic hero, Basil March, visited a heroic revolutionary friend on the lower East Side he 
encountered a phenomenon which, so far as I know, has never had proper recognition by 
American folklorists—the streetseller of broadside ballads (or possibly of what we should 
call chapbooks if we found them in an English scene).1 This must have reflected a real 
experience of Howells himself, who like March shifted his base from Boston to New York 
in 1889, the year before 4 Hazard of New Fortunes was published. 

March took the Elevated to Chatham Square, and was musing on certain scenes he 
would like the art editor of his new magazine to select from the life of the city: 


He thought he would particularly like his illustrator to render the Dickensy, cockneyish quality 
of the shabby-genteel ballad-seller of whom he stopped to ask his way to the street where Lindau 
lived, and whom he instantly perceived to be, with his stock in trade, the sufficient subject of an 
entire study by himself. He had his ballads strung singly upon a cord against the house wall, 
and held down in piles on the pavement with stones and blocks of wood. Their control in this 
way intimated a volatility which was not perceptible in their sentiment. They were mostly tragi- 
cal or doleful: some of them dealt with the wrongs of the working-man; others appealed to a 
gay experience of the high seas; but vastly the greater part to memories and associations of an 
Irish origin; some still uttered the poetry of plantation life in the artless accents of the end-man. 
Where they trusted themselves, with syntax that yielded promptly to any exigency of rhythmic 
art, to the ordinary American speech, it was to strike directly for the affections, to celebrate the 
domestic ties, and, above all, to embalm the memories of angel and martyr mothers whose dis- 
sipated sons deplored their sufferings too late. March . . . paid the tribute of a laugh when the 
poet turned, as he sometimes did, from his conception of angel and martyr’ motherhood, and 
portrayed the mother in her more familiar phases of virtue and duty, with the retributive shin- 
gle or slipper in her hand. He bought a pocketful of this literature, popular in a sense which the 
most successful book can never be, and enlisted the ballad vendor so deeply in an effort to direct 
him to Lindau’s dwelling by the best way that he neglected another customer. . .. [The locale 
is further pinpointed by March’s proceeding directly through Chinatown down Mott Street. 
(George W. Arms, ed. A Hazard of New Fortunes [New York, 1952], pp. 200-201).] 


The passage illustrates not merely the clarity and sympathy of Howells’ “moderate” 
realism, but it is evidence long before Sharp or Lomax or Sandburg of a ballad tradition 
in the New York 1890’s as valid as that of Autolycus some time before. Study of this ballad- 
seller and his kind, which Howells has really asked us to indulge in, might modify some 
of our assumptionsfthat it took the radio and certain political trends in the 1930’s to create 
a “city folklore.” Yet John Greenway has not noted this testimony on folksongs of protest, 
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and Benjamin Botkin misses the passage in his recent New York City Folklore. Students of 
the sea-shanty, the minstrel song, and the Irish ballad in America should also find Howells 
a valuable witness. One would welcome further data on the New York ballad-seller: 
bibliographical, documentary, or even hearsay. “Hardly a man is now alive”—but there 
may be a few who shared March’s experience. 


NOTE 


1 Claude Simpson, who has seen collections of such songs in the Morgan Library, thinks that 


the proper term would be “slip-song,” a single column sheet rather than the double-columned 
broadside. 


The Ohio State University Francis Lez Utter 
Columbus, Ohio 


A Boxot Version oF THE Eartu-Diver Mytu:—The following quite remarkable ver- 
sion of the earth-diver myth is reported from Bohol Island in the Philippines. 


The people were living beyond the sky. One day, the chief's only daughter fell sick. The 
medicine man of the barangay said, “The cure is in the roots of this wild Balete tree (ficus 
clusiodes). Dig around it and let her arms touch the root.” 

They dug around the root and they placed the sick girl in the trench, when suddenly, the 
woman fell through a hole in the sky. Below the sky was a big water. Two gakits (wild ducks) 
saw the woman fall. They caught her lightly on their backs where she rested. The gakits found 
Big Turtle. When Big Turtle saw the woman, he called a council of all swimming animals. They 
said, “We must save the woman and make her a home.” The leader commanded the frog: “Dive 
and bring up dirt from the tree roots.” The frog tried and failed. The mouse tried also and 
failed. Finally, the Big Toad volunteered: “I will try.” At this, all animals jeered and laughed 
except Big Turtle, who said, “You do well to try. Perhaps you will be lucky.” 

The old toad took a long breath and went down, down. At last a bubble of air came up and 
the old toad followed. In her mouth she carried a few grains of sand which she spread around 
Big Turtle’s shell. Then an island grew on Big Turtle’s back, and it became Bohol island, and 
the woman lived upon it. 


Following this myth is an account of Toad’s quest to the upperworld for light. Next is 
told the story of the good and bad creators to which the woman gives birth, 

If this story is in fact traditional and not introduced, its affinities are puzzling, for the 
closest are found among versions told by the North American Indians. Though another 
Filipino version has been reported from the Pintado Archipelago,” it is quite dissimilar to 
the Bohol story; while the Bohol and Iroquoian myths, for instance, correspond almost trait 
for trait, to a degree that each of these accounts describes the toad as the animal which at 
last succeeds in bringing soil from beneath the primeval waters after all other contenders 
have failed.? Since the earth-diver myth is one of the clearest, most specific links between 
the aboriginal literatures of Asia and North America, the Bohol version should be of some 
interest to scholars of comparative folklore. 


NOTES 


1 Maria Casefias Pajo, “Bohol Folklore” (University of San Carlos, Phillipines, unpub. M.A. 
thesis), pp. 45-47. A copy of this thesis belongs to the Indiana University Committee on Folklore, 
where it was sent as a gift. According to the collector of this myth, the narrator was an old 
woman, apparently native to the district, who lived below the forest of Verde, Duero, Bohol 
Island. 

2 Described by Gudmund Hatt, Asiatic Influences in American Folklore (Kdébenhavn, 1949), 
p. 32. 
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8 For the Iroquoian tale, see Stith Thompson, The Folktale (New York, 1951), p. 307; Hatt, 
pp. 12-13. For a general discussion of the earth-diver theme, see Hatt, pp. 12-36. 


University of Maine F, Kirt.ey 
Orono, Maine 


Tue AvaBaMa “Ho er” anp Street Crres:—Since publication of my “Some Notes on 
the Southern ‘Holler’” (JAF, LXVII [1954], 73-77), one further example of this practice 
has come to light. In a recent novel (The Rain and the Fire and the Will of God, by 
Donald Wetzel [1957]), the author describes (p. 69) how turpentiners working in the 
woods “holler” a lonely sound, a short yell that can be heard a great distance. In a letter to 
me, Wetzel explained further that during a three year stay in Baldwin County, Alabama, 
some twenty-two years ago he heard this “holler” often, given only by Negroes chipping 
the pines in the woods. It was “wordless, musical,” and, “More often than not only one 
person hollering would be heard.” Wetzel believes, therefore, that the “holler” was a 
form of “self-expression” rather than of communication. It was, he concludes, “a moving 
thing to hear.” Apparently, this “holler,” like the ones I am familiar with, has disappeared, 
for he did not hear it at all on a recent one year stay in the vicinity where as a child he had 
heard it. 

A subject somewhat allied, and interesting, is street calls, a kind of chant used by street 
vendors to sell their wares. Before the establishment of the curb market in Montgomery, 
one person hawked his wares with this cry: 


I can’t wear no button shoes, 

Fer my ankle makes me wear gaiters. 
But fifteen cents is all I want 

Fer dis here peck o’ ’taters. 


A charcoal salesman of Mobile, who also sold lightwood (rich pine splinters), announced 
his offerings with this cry: 


If you want anything I sell it to the rich, 
That will do you any good, I sell it to the poor. 
Just save your money I sell it to the pretty girl 


And buy lightwood, lightwood. That stands by the door.* 


NOTE 


1 Both of these street cries are from the Alabama Archives. The first was collected by Mabel 
Farrior, from Peter A. Brannon, the present Alabama State Archivist; the second was collected 
by Mary Poole, from Mrs. C. E. Daves, Mobile. 


University of Maryland Ray B. Browne 
College Park, Maryland 


Erratum: In J/AF, LXX (July 1957), 279, a sentence quoted from Haldeen Braddy’s 
Cock of the Walk (p. 106), contained an unfortunate substitution; the correct version 
reads: “After that, it took a while for the victor to lick his wounds.” (Ed.) 
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The Viking Book of Folk Ballads of the English-Speaking World. Edited by Albert B. 
Friedman. (New York: The Viking Press, 1956. Pp. xxv + 473, bibliography, discog- 
raphy, index, music. $4.95.) 


By way of general observation one can unhesitatingly state that this is a well-planned, 
intelligently organized, scholarly, and selective anthology of English (including American, 
Canadian, and Australian) ballads that will very likely have wide appeal. 

In a lucid and highly informative introductory essay of some twenty-five pages, the 
editor discusses the salient characteristics of the ballad. He makes pertinent comments, as 
well as challenging observations, on such aspects as: 1) balladry vs. literary poetry (in the 
ballad, “the feeling expressed is community feeling, the individual singer being merely 
the deputy of the public voice”); 2) the Child ballad as norm (the work of Francis James 
Child and the influence of his famous collection of English and Scottish ballads); 3) an 
attempt at a definition of a folk ballad; 4) ballad style (language, repetition, incremental 
repetition, hyperbole, and understatement); 5) ballad subjects, ballad meter, refrains, 
music (on this latter item some of the editor’s statements could stand more extended 
critical comment, if space allowed; suffice it to say that not all folk songs are modal, “com- 
mon practice harmony” did not entirely have its advent in the baroque era, and to con- 
temporary composers, say, Schoenberg and Ives, of blessed memory, or Stravinsky and 
Copland, what actual meaning would the expression “the stable major and minor mode 
of modern music” have?); 6) varieties of ballads—Child ballads found in the New 
World, native American balladry (here the editor writes the most original and discerning 
paragraphs in the introduction), and Negro ballads (“Of all American ballads, those of 
Negro origin are the only ones which match the old-world ballads in vigor and violence.”). 
In the never-ending problem of ballad origins and transmission, an attempt is made at 
a rational balance between the communalists and the individualists (“the tendency of 
variation was to mold the song as individual expression toward the ballad as communal 
expression”). 

Friedman underscores the incontestable fact that balladry as a living art “has almost 
ceased to exist.” Modern technology, social, political and economic changes, urbanization, 
and many other factors too numerous to mention, have considerably affected the generat- 
ing forces of folk balladry—oral communication, retention, refashioning. His comments 
on the present day interest (and much profit: recordings, radio, television, concerts, anthol- 
ogies, etc.) as a “revival” which does not imply “the coming to life again of traditional 
folk balladry,” are to the point, and need to be emphasized. However, one can hardly 
accept his inference that what we witness today “is actually the translation of folk song 
from an active life on the folk level to a sort of museum life on the sophisticated level.” 
Hardly a museum life! To accept this status is to deny the continuing process of re-crea- 
tion and change, still, consciously or unconsciously continuing, even if the level, musically 
or poetically, is not as high. However slight, variation and alteration in folksong still go on, 
vastly different from a museum piece in a glass case, on a pedestal, or hung on a wall. 

The ballads in the book are grouped under fifteen general headings: Religious Ballads; 
Romantic Tragedies; Love and Sentiment; Pastourelles; Domestic Tragedies; Tabloid 
Crime; Criminals’ Goodnights; Ballads of the Scottish Border; Historical Ballads; Acci- 
dents and Disasters; Outlaws, Pirates, Badmen, and Heroes; Songs of the Forecastle and 
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Lumber Shanty; Cowboy and Frontier Ballads; and Humor. It is inevitable that with so 
many categories there is quite a bit of overlapping. One is hardput, I imagine, to give 
clear-cut differentiations in a number of ballads; among those classified, say, under Ro- 
mantic Tragedies and Historical Ballads, and Love and Sentiment; or between Tabloid 
Crime (!) and Outlaws, Pirates, Badmen, and Heroes; etc. Our editor is on much safer 
ground, of course, when he is dealing with local personalities and events, or with specific 
aspects of American frontier life. 

The main body of the ballads, outside of those native to America, is drawn from the 
Child collection. There are 80 Child ballads, more than half of the total in the volume, 
bearing his numerical classification. Friedman must be commended for the wide selection 
he made, representing the various features of balladry. Besides the famous and popular 
ballads, whose analogues have been frequently found in this country, the editor has in- 
cluded quite a few that one does not often meet in general anthologies: “Kemp Owyne,” 
“Tam Lin,” “Judas,” “Sheath and Knife,” “The Bonny Hind,” and “Hobie Noble,” to 
mention but a few. ' 

The parallel juxtaposition, in a good many instances, of a Child ballad with that of an 
American variant is very helpful. The reader can thus see at once the striking features that 
differentiate the two cultures; that of the “Old Countree,” with its centuries of long sus- 
tained, manifold, and resplendent tradition, and that of the New World frontiersman, 
opening, extending and settling a new continent, utilizing language patterns and poetic 
imagery in keeping with the stark reality of his new environment. 

The head notes to the ballads are skilfull distillations of scholarly information, giving 
the reader the most pertinent folklore and, where necessary, historical background. How- 
ever, with a very few exceptions, the ballad student will miss full, or at least selective, 
listings in other studies and collections. 

A number of tunes are included. It is regrettable that the melodies for all the songs 
and ballads in this volume were not printed. It would have meant adding more pages to 
an already good-sized book, a matter of no small consideration in book publishing. Never- 
theless, this omission may limit the value of this otherwise splendid anthology for gen- 
eral use. Since the editor correctly emphasizes the inextricable link between the ballad 
text and its tune in oral transmission, the preponderance of texts (30 melodies out of a 
total of 140 ballads, not to mention the number of variants) weakens his argument con- 
siderably. The discussion and the printing of four different types of the Robin Hood ballad 
would have been immeasurably enhanced by the appearance of at least one tune. In dis- 
cussing “Lord Lovel,” the editor describes the ballad tune as a “monotonously thumping 
melody,” and then adds that “the light-hearted style of the refrain hardly suit[s] the tragic 
theme.” How much more significance and validity the above perceptive observations 
would have had had the tune for that ballad also been printed. However, the melodies 
that Friedman did select avoid the commonplace, the oft-repeated and oft-recorded. Only 
such discerning sensitivity could have prompted him to include the haunting melody of 
“The Great Silkie of Sule Skerry.” I only wish the book contained a tune index in addi- 
tion to the index to titles and first lines. The list of recordings, “restricted to accessible 
long-playing records, except for a few classic performances on 78 r.p.m. discs that have 
not yet been recut at slower speeds,” is a very good selection. It should help vitalize the 
printed ballad into a vibrant and expressive reality. 

An interest in performance may also lead the student to make further study of ballad 
texts and music by taking advantage of the list of books, collections, manuscripts, and 
journals printed in the bibliography at the end of the book. Under “General Bibliog- 
raphy,” the reviewer noticed (a mild understatement), a glaring and inexcusable omis- 
sion, namely, Haywood’s Bibliography of North American Folklore and Folksong (New 
York, 1951) which contains well over three thousand entries on “The Ballad” alone. This 
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last critical observation is made, of course, with the complete objectivity and detachment 
(!) that only an author can have towards his own work(!). 


Queens College Cartes Haywoop 
Flushing, New York 


Great Folktales of Wit and Humor. Edited by James R. Foster. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1955. Pp. xiii +- 320. $3.95.) 


An indication of the recent increase of popular interest in folktales is the fact that pub- 
lishers can now print a folktale compilation intended not for a juvenile, but for an adult 
audience. Such a work is Foster’s Great Folktales of Wit and Humor, which includes a 
wide variety of humorous tales mostly drawn from nineteenth century publications of vari- 
ous sorts, a fair number from folktale collections such as those of the Grimms and of 
Sébillot, some from earlier folktale anthologies such as Hazlitt’s Tales and Legends of Na- 
tional Origin, and a few too many from non-folktale sources such as the Decameron. It 
must be pointed out, however, that many of the tales taken from literary sources were 
probably originally stories which the authors drew from oral sources. Although the book 
is designed for the general reader, it may prove useful to folktale specialists by making 
available many older literary forms of well-known tales and many versions from obscure 
sources, Foster has ranged widely in assembling his material, having used many old, hard- 
to-come-by periodicals, collections in foreign languages, etc. Students of the American 
folktale may be pleased to find two Scottish versions of well-known American tall tales, 
“The Great Vegetable,” Type 1960D, plus “The Great Kettle,” Type 1960F (p. 46), and 
“The Split Dog,” Motif X1215.11. (pp. 46-47). 

The weakest part of the book is the notes which seem rather haphazard. A statement 
given without any documentation such as “It is told all over Europe and can be heard in 
India, Indo-China and the United States” (p. 309) could well prove annoying to anyone 
trying seriously to use the notes. References to some standard work such as Thompson’s 
The Folktale would be a worthwhile addition. The greatest defect in the compilation is 
that one searches in vain for anything resembling true oral style. The stilted artificiality of 
many a selection is markedly inappropriate for the hearty simplicity of the tale. It seems 
unfortunate that samples from a few more recent folktale collections which faithfully re- 
produce oral style could not have been included. 

Following is a list of some of the well known types that are included: 1, 2, 3, pp. 287 
ff.; 15, pp. 289 ff.; 62, pp. 290 ff.; 101, pp. 300 ff.; 121, pp. 298 ff.; 155, pp. 293 ff.; 330B, 
pp. 156 ff.; 670, pp. 36 ff.; 800, pp. 152 ff.; 802, p. 148; 875, pp. 56 ff.; 922, pp. 59 ff.; rogr, 
pp. 175 ff.; 1164, pp. 11 ff.; 1351, pp. go ff.; 1365A, pp. 113 ff.; 1365C, pp. 31 ff.; 1384, pp. 
82 ff.; 1419C, pp. 39 ff.; 1423, pp. 33 ff.; 1510, pp. 21 ff.; 1535, pp. 66 ff.; 1536B, pp. 251 
ff.; 1641, pp. 262 ff.; 1685, pp. 97 ff.; 1696, pp. 77 ff.; 1791, pp. 281 ff.; 2403, pp. 149, 150. 


Indiana University Warren E, Roserts 
Bloomington, Indiana 


An Actor's Holiday with Theodore Bikel. (New York: Elektra Corporation, 1956. 12” 
LP EKL 105. Cover notes). 


This record is not a contribution to folklore research or education, nor does it pretend 
to be. It is intended to be nothing but entertainment, pure and simple, using the whole- 
some, international language of folk music. Theodore Bikel, the well-known television and 
stage actor, evidently spends his vacations roaming the four continents learning folksongs. 
Twenty-one of them are found on this record, including material of various countries, com- 
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posers, times, and degrees of authenticity. Some make use of acoustical tricks, such as Bikel 
singing three voices in a Russian polyphonic song. An accomplished polygot, Bikel sings in 
ten different languages (plus assorted accents). But his linguistic versatility does not extend 
to music, for on this record the world’s great variety of styles is submerged in an enthusi- 
astic but monotonous tone characteristic of many fadistic strummers of what Bikel’s notes 
call the “six-stringed key to international folklore.” Some evidence of poor taste is present. 
In his attempt to sing English with an Irish accent, Bikel succeeds only in sounding like 
the Irish cop on radio commercials. He has a pleasant voice which would do credit to an 
informant but which is not up to the level of professionals like Burl Ives, whose version of 
“Wheel of Fortune” (“Dublin City”) has been copied verbatim. Not content with giving — 
a rather uninspired musical performance, Bikel adds insult to injury with a parody of a 
great folksong, “Ghost-Riders in the Sky,” explained with a scholarly German accent and 
sung in a highly dramatic style. Unfortunately Bikel succeeds only in parodying himself. 

Speaking of ghost-riders, we should mention Bikel’s notes on the back of the cover, for 
which a ghost-writer must have been appropriate. There is an attempt to be folkloristic 
but Bikel seems to believe that the end of folklore research is to tell “where I learned that 
song.” However, his reference to an informant as “a charming lady of the Portuguese In- 
formation Office whose name unfortunately escapes me” is representative. The notes do, 
however, show that Bikel learned most of his songs from professional friends rather than 
genuine informants. 

Even without considering its folkloristic defects, I cannot recommend this record 
to those who love folk music only as entertainment. It has too much artificiality, its selec- 
tion of songs is insignificant, and its performance uninteresting. 


Christian-Albrechts University Bruno Netti 
Kiel, Germany 


The World of Man, Vol. 1: His Work. The Story, Music and Natural Sounds of People at 
Work; Their Animal Calls and Hunting Cries, Their Timbering, Weaving, Digging, 
Stonecutting and Housebuilding Songs. Story and Narration by Harold Courlander. 
(New York: Folkways Records, 1956, 10” LP FP731. Album notes, 7 pp.; complete 
text of record. $4.25). 


The World of Man is a presentation of songs from widely diverse geographic areas, 
given continuity through the medium of emphasis on their common function—work. Thus 
songs and cries from such geographic extremes as the Arctic (Eskimo) and the Philippines 
(Hanunoo), Norway and Japan, Haiti and the Hebrides and others, are drawn together 
by the fact that “wherever man lives, he is destined to work, whether with the digging 
stick, the plow, or the tractor ... the bush knife, the ax or the power saw .. . with camels, 
horses or diesel engines,” as it is phrased in the album notes. The result is a sometimes 
fragmentary, but at the same time reasonably absorbing album; its basic strength lies in 
the comparative idea itself. 

Seventeen different songs or cries are presented, and there is a running commentary 
leading from one to the next written and narrated by Harold Courlander. The script tends 
to be somewhat simplistic, although it has its merits in its emphasis upon the similarities 
rather than the differences in man’s cultural behavior. There are one or two somewhat 
objectionable phrases from the anthropological viewpoint (“stone-age man” applied to 
contemporaries), and the reading itself is not a particularly sparkling performance. How- 
ever, the record would serve well as an introduction both to the range of musical material 
in the world and to the idea of the similarity of certain of man’s problems. The extent of 
expression for the same activities in different cultures is arresting in itself, and this is what 
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the album intends to show. It should be pointed out that all music used is taken from 
previously released Folkways albums. 


Northwestern University Avan P, MErriaM 
Evanston, Illinois 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


Myth: A Symposium. Edited by Thomas A. Sebeok. (Philadelphia: Bibliographical and 
Special Series of the American Folklore Society, Vol. 5, 1955. Pp. 110.) 


Because of naive misuse of mythological materials in the past, the scientific study of 
mythology has long been under a cloud. This symposium is the first survey of the field in 
recent years. In its diversity it shows the potentialities of the subject, but at the same time 
the unevenness of the articles continues the unfortunate tradition of pretentiousness too 
long associated with myth studies. Two of the papers are on different aspects of the history 
of mythological theory, two argue the ritual-origins position, one is a structural study, and 
three are on special problems, while the ninth paper reviews all the others. 

Bidney’s article is a survey of theories about myths from Euhemerus to contemporary 
scholars, particularly Cassirer. It is a bit hard to take Cassirer as seriously as Bidney does, 
since so many of his concepts about “primitive man” and his “prescientific” and “precritical” 
stage of development have been discredited and discarded long ago. Even though there may 
be some historic interest in such fruitless speculation as Cassirer’s, it hardly seems worth all 
this sober analysis, cloaked as it is in enigmatic language (e.g., “. . . myth employs a dra- 
matic language and only dramatic language is ultimately intelligible. Myth is, therefore, to 
be taken seriously, but it may not be taken literally.” P. 388). 

Dorson’s reexamination of the famous feud between Max Miller and Andrew Lang 
destroys a fine folktale that has been diffusing among folklorists, how Lang and Little- 
dale vanquished Miiller by using his own methods to prove him a solar myth. Alas, it 
turns out that Littledale himself embraced the solar doctrines, and Lang, who “never 
denied the existence of solar myths, and lunar and star myths as well,” won only a Pyrrhic 
victory over Miiller. What is more, the battle was conducted on a higher level of scholar- 
ship than has previously been thought. Once more Dorson has shown what significant and 
even startling results fresh and original research can produce even in discarded, overworked 
material. His article is also something of a literary tour de force in his use of the termi- 
nology of solar mythology, setting suns, dying gods, and night vanquishing day, to describe 
the scholastic battle between Lang and Miller. 

The articles of Christiansen on Scandinavian riddles, Dorothy Eggan on myths in 
dreams, and Wheelwright on semantics in myths are each rather special, but show a few 
of the ways myths and myth studies relate to other problems and disciplines. Wheelwright 
analyzes the several levels of meaning and intention in the figurative language used in 
telling myths, but his classification of “primary, romantic, and consummatory” myths draws 
fire later from Thompson as adding “great confusion to an already confused subject” 
(p. 483). Eggan’s latest report on her provocative long-term study of 310 dreams of a rather 
deviant Hopi relates his dream symbolism to Hopi mythology, showing how he lessens 
his chronic anxiety as a marginal man by empathizing with one or another Hopi culture 
hero. Christiansen’s consideration of the relationship between myths and riddles in North- 
ern Europe concludes that riddles are not borrowed from myths, but that both spring from 
“the poetic activities of human creative imagination.” He singles out one riddle as “designed 
by an individual; it seems to lack the obvious, self-evident touch that is the hallmark of 
a traditional riddle” (p. 426). It is difficult to conceive how this “human creative imagina- 
tion” can make up a riddle all by itself, without the good offices of at least one individual, 
though earlier (p. 386), Cassirer is quoted as contending that “myth is not a conscious 
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creation or invention of individuals.” Anyone who can give evidence of a self-creating 
and/or self-propagating myth, or riddle, or folktale, one which is not made up nor passed 
on by individual human beings, will indeed make a name for himself. But until the happy 
day that scholar presents his findings, we had best stick to the facts of creativity and 
oral transmission as they have been demonstrated in innumerable ethnographies. 

Lévi-Strauss presents an extensive and intricate system for analyzing the variants of a 
myth, sentence by sentence and word by word. Categories, triads, tables, and even an 
occasional algebraic formula are employed in preparing the material for being submitted 
to IBM machines. Although this reviewer would be the last to claim total comprehension 
of these vehemently argued propositions, he cannot help wondering about the arbitrary 
nature of Lévi-Strauss’ exegesis of the subtle thought processes behind the Pueblo tales 
he analyzes, or about such mechanistic constructions as “myth grows spiral-wise until the 
intellectual impulse which created it is exhausted” (p. 443). One can only wait and wonder 
at what the IBM machines will make of all this, and what, if anything, they can really 
tell us about folklore. 

The sweeping generalizations about myths and their alleged relationship to ritual as 
indulged in by Raglan and Hyman must raise the hackles of those who have recorded 
myths in the field. Their contentions, which Thompson calls “monistic” (p. 483), that on 
the one hand traditional materials never report historic events, and on the other that there 
is no conscious creative activity involved in the telling of myths are simply not in accord 
with field experience, At the risk of being labelled a “neo-euhemerist,” one is reminded 
of the Polynesian, African, and American Indian materials recently cited by Bascom in 
“The Myth-Ritual Theory,” /AF, LXX (1957), 103-114, which have proved to possess high 
degrees of historical veracity over limited periods of time. Although Raglan in The Hero, 
and Hyman (p. 467), deny any historicity to the Trojan War, Schliemann found the site 
of the successive cities of Troy by following the myths and the local old wives’ tales, Con- 
yersely, a myth can hardly be told exactly the same way twice, even if this were desired, 
when one considers forgetfulness, conscious artistry, the exigencies of audience reaction, 
and many other factors that vary radically from society to society and moment to moment. 

In this context Thompson’s contribution on myths and folktales comes as a breath of 
fresh air, and his eminently sane and careful observations show him once more to be the 
dean of our science. He insists on drawing a clear line between facts and speculations, 
and his authoritative documentation of the tremendous variations in form, function, and 
attitude toward myths among various societies outside the Greek-to-English stream goes far 
toward razing the fragile constructions of the Myth-Ritual school. This short paper, com- 
ing as it does after a good deal of sound and fury, places in proper perspective most of 
the issues raised, and provides us with a succinct summary of the status of mythic studies 
today. It should be read by every student of folklore. 


Northwestern University Danie J. CrowLey 
Evanston, Illinois 


The Field of Yiddish. Studies in Yiddish Language, Folklore, and Literature. Edited 
by Uriel Weinreich. (New York: Publications of the Linguistic Circle of New York, 
No. 3, 1954. Pp. ix + 317, indexes of words, persons, subjects.) 


Yiddish is the language developed by the Jews in the Middle Ages, first in the German- 
speaking lands and then in Eastern Europe. In its present form it is a jargon in which the 
basic constituent element is medieval German with a considerable admixture of words 
of Hebrew and Slavic derivation. The present volume contains studies in this language, 
its folklore and literature. Its timeliness is the greater since Yiddish and the culture of 
which it is the vehicle seem to be doomed to rapid decline and even disappearance. 
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Of the eighteen contributions contained in the volume, four are of special interest to 
folklorists, the others dealing with linguistic and literary topics. The first of these four, 
“America in East European Yiddish Folksong,” by Eleanor Gordon Mlotek, is valuable 
in view of the fact that America has played an important role in the life of East European 
Jewry as a haven of refuge from persecution or oppression. 

Mordche Schaechter’s brief note on “On Children’s Nonsense Oaths in Yiddish,” 
gathered in New York from the mouths of East European informants, is followed by 
Beatrice Silverman Weinreich’s scholarly analysis of “Four Yiddish Variants of the Master- 
Thief Tale.” This is the first time this reviewer has come across a study of Yiddish folk- 
tales written with the same meticulous care and scientific precision which characterize 
the best work of recognized general folklorists. Ch. Szmeruk of Jerusalem contributes an 
article on “The Earliest Aramaic and Yiddish Version of the ‘Song of the Kid’ (Khad 
Gadye).” The version in question seems to date from the fifteenth century. 

The transliteration of Yiddish in Latin characters is beset by many problems and 
in this volume great care has been taken to present a consistent transcription system. In 
fact, three different systems had to be utilized, one for modern standard Yiddish, the 
second for phonetic and phonemic forms, and the third for pre-1gth-century Yiddish forms. 
The attempt to transliterate Hebrew has not been quite as successful, as the following 
sampling will show. P. 82: laSon hakode$, read |’Son hakodeS; p. 89: khasidim, read 
hasidim; p. go: $i8e, read SiSah; p. 134: le‘am read la‘am. There is, however, no point in 
dwelling on such minor details. The Field of Yiddish as a whole is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of Yiddish language, folklore and literature of which the editor and 
the contributors can justly be proud. 


Heral Institute RapPHAEL PaTAl 
New York, New York 


Mongolische Volksdichtung. Spriiche, Lieder, Marchen und Heldensagen. Khalka-mon- 
golische Texte mit Uebersetzung und Anmerkungen. By Nikolaus Poppe. (Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag, Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Veréffentlich- 
ungen der orientalischen Kommission, VII, 1955.) 


This carefully printed volume contains a large quantity of Khalka Mongolian text with 
a German translation. The text, which is given in a transcription intended to reproduce 
the pronunciation rather than in the current official Cyrillic alphabet, is obviously valuable 
to linguistic students. Professor Poppe’s recent grammar of this dialect (Wiesbaden, 1951) 
also serves their needs. A glossary (pp. 277-287) contains many but not all the words and 
terms that a student of folklore will want to have explained. In sum, we have here material 
which is both new and difficult of access, in convenient and attractive form. 

The texts, which were collected in the summer of 1927 and therefore represent material 
that can no longer be obtained after the closing of the Buddhist monasteries and the 
repression of the old traditions, include songs, incantations, and heroic stories, Some songs 
are traditional, others are inventions celebrating the achievements and aims of the new 
regime. The traditional elegiac song (No. 6) of the old man and the birds, also known 
in Inner Mongolia, might well reward study of its two versions and might justify retelling 
as poetry in its own right. The Marchen announced in the title and in the heading “Marchen 
und Heldensagen” (pp. 80-263) seem to be heroic tales and not Marchen in the ordinary 
sense. As one learns from the few lines devoted to them in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
such tales are a characteristic variety of Mongolian literature. The eight texts given here 
are a generous sample, embracing what are said to be the best examples of the genre. 
Professor Poppe’s brief instructive comment on them (pp. 6-7) suggests many questions, 
but the non-specialist will wish for references to parallels and discussion. This storehouse 
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of new material should prove to be a valuable resource for investigators in this neglected 


field. 


University of California ArcHER TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 


FOLKLORE IN THE AMERICAS 


La Littérature orale en Gaspésie. By Carmen Roy. (Ottawa: Musée National du Canada, 
Bulletin No. 134, No, 36 de la Série Anthropologique, 1955. Pp. 5 + 389. Map, avant- 
propos, bibliographie. $3.00.) 


The Gaspé Peninsula is situated on the Atlantic coast of the Province of Quebec and, 
in language, is chiefly French. Its folklore, too, has developed from French roots, It is true 
that others, notably United Empire Loyalists and Micmac Indians, have contributed to the 
fund, but the mixture of ideas which has given it its distinctive blend, derives not from 
them but from the several French groups which have entered the country from time to 
time over the centuries. These groups are made up, first, of those who came from France 
in the 17th and 18th centuries; second, of the settlers from other parts of Quebec who, 
when they established themselves there, already had a French-Canadian heritage; third, 
of the Acadians from Nova Scotia who can still be recognized as a distinct group in the 
region; and finally, of those who arrived from France in more modern times. 

The author of the work under review has set down an observation regarding the 
varying responses made by language and oral tradition to the pressure put upon them by 
people moving into an area at different periods of time. Language, she points out, has 
its character stamped upon it by the first-comers, while oral tradition is sensitive to 
every coming and going, early or late. Thus, the latter is far more malleable. I cite this 
remark as it is particularly applicable to Gaspé. 

Gaspé is fertile territory for the folklorist. This fact, of course, has been recognized 
and much, indeed, has already been collected. But, as with other fruitful sections of 
Canada, little of what has been collected has seen print. 

I am glad to note that a section of the book has been given over to the place names of 
Gaspé. To read a list of them is to get a taste and a smell of the region. Some of them are 
descriptive, reflecting the rude impressions, for instance, that a natural form produced 
on its first beholder, while others may enshrine in cryptic words a lost but deeply felt event 
that occurred ages before. In every sense, however, they are a part of the lore of Gaspé 
and belong to nowhere else. 

Following hard upon the opening chapters in which the peninsula and its people are 
described, other aspects of the folklore of Gaspé are considered: native remedies; omens 
and beliefs; the supernatural world; sayings; tales; songs. Each is interestingly prefaced 
and commentated upon throughout. 

The most valuable sections of the book are those devoted to the listings of the folk- 
tales and songs. In the case of the former, the Aarne-Thompson classification is followed. 
For the songs, an alphabetical approach seemed best. For surer reference, catalogues have 
been added of refrains, themes, thematic elements and genres. 

In the National Museum in Ottawa, 11,000-12,000 song versions have been registered. 
These correspond to about 3,000 traditional originals, The author’s personal collection 
numbers 1,230 songs, 83 of which are of Canadian origin. 

While aspects of the whole field have been covered and a generous sampling made for 
the reader, it would not be possible for a volume of this size to pretend to be more than 
an introduction to the subject. Nevertheless, an introduction is something which is sorely 
needed and this is a good one. 

Included in the volume are very useful bibliographies of French-Canadian folklore. 
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The publication is a government one. Hence, its make-up is discreet and a little dull. 
The paper is good and the typography clear. One could wish for a better map than 
that provided. The pages are too heavy for the fragile paper binding, but these facts, how- 
ever, do make for an attractive price. 


Ottawa, Canada C. H. Brown 


Chansons Folklorique Frangaises au Canada; Leur Langue Musicale. By Marguerite and 
Raoul d’Harcourt. Preface by Marius Barbeau, Prelude aux chansons by Olivier Mes- 
siaen. (Quebec: Presses Universitaires Laval, Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1956. Pp. xii + 449, bibliography, music. Paper $5.50.) 


After Gagnon, Massicotte, Barbeau, Lacourciére, Lemieux, Soeur Marie-Ursule, and 
just before Russell Scott Young, the French musicologists Marguerite and Raoul d’Harcourt 
have published an interesting collection of 183 French folksongs from Canada, with numer- 
ous musical variants, chosen out of 1000 of those recorded by the National Museum of 
Canada. 

The special interest of the book li¢s in the discussion of the fundamental problem of 
the nature and originality of the French musical language as reflected in the Canadian 
folksong tradition. It is generally advocated that this is better preserved and nearer to its 
origin than in France. The opinion deserves examination and demonstration which, I re- 
gret, it did not receive from the writers, for it is related to moré general problems, such 
as the ways and meaning of the geographical spread of songs, the relative independence of 
regional traditions, and the faithfulness of oral tradition. 

The main problem of the French musical language has been treated up to now by 
comparatists, especially in Germany. But it had never been considered from within, and 
we must be thankful to the writers for the new way in which they have approached the 
musical study of the French folksong. Outside of the mode on E, which is not extant 
in Canada and is very rare in France, five modes are employed, those of C, D, F, G, and A. 
And besides the normal diatonic scale, many incomplete scales are found: hexatonic 
(major scales without 7th, 6th, 5th or 4th degree; minor scales without 7th, 6th or 4th 
degree); pentatonic (major scales with one or two semitones; minor scales with one or 
two semitones or without any semitone); tetratonic (with one semitone or none). Three 
styles are distinguished: the lyrical, the lyrico-syllabic and the syllabic, as well as three 
rhythms: the regular, the semi-free, and the free. Four fundamntal movements—slow, 
moderate, semi-lively, and lively—are found. Statistical tables show the importance of 
the different musical forms, as well as that of the different scales, rhythms and move- 
ments. The method is quite new in the study of French folksong. Further, the singers, 
their social status, their cultural level, and their individuality are described. 

The writers give the geographical distribution in France for each song. It would not 
have been useless to extend the comparison to Wallony, Switzerland, and the other French- 
speaking regions. Thus, for example, No. 159 is sung much more in Wallony than in 
France; No. 154 is extant in France and in Wallony (which is not indicated); No. 156 
is still known all over Wallony, with a little hunchback as a hero instead of a lame girl. 
Moreover there has been a spread of French folksong in Catalonia and Piemont, and even 
in Flanders, which should have been taken into account. The importance of such compari- 
son would have appeared much more clearly if it had been extended to the musical aspects 
of the parallels mentioned. 

The same can be said of the history of the songs, which is sometimes but not always, 
briefly sketched. Had it been given more attention, it would certainly have enlightened 
the essence of French musical language. But the viewpoint of the writers is purely descrip- 
tive and static. The next stage of a similar study ought to be diachronic and thus dynamic. 
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As it is, this book is original, deserving, and innovating. Let us hope that the d’Har- 
courts will give us a continuation of their beautiful book, a second panel to their brilliant 
picture of French-Canadian folksong music. 


Ecole Normale de Liége Rocer Pinon 
Wallony, Belgium 


The Tragic Days of Billy the Kid. By Frazier Hunt. (New York: Hastings House, 1956. 
Pp. 316, maps. $5.) 
A Sketch of Sam Bass, the Bandit. By Charles L. Martin. Introduction by Ramon F. 


Adams. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, new edition 1956. Pp. xxiii + 166. 
$2.) 


The literature of American outlawry continues to grow. A new retelling of Billy the 
Kid’s life, and a reprint of a rare 1880 account of Sam Bass with a new introduction, now 
swell the bibliography. 

Frazier Hunt has reconstructed the history of William Bonney in the light of the 
abundant new materials unknown to Walter Noble Burns, whose The Saga of Billy the 
Kid (1926) he now brings up to date. Reminiscences of cowpunchers, newspaper clip- 
pings, official documents, and personal letters illuminate the troubled years from 1879 to 
1881 in New Mexico and recreate the sensational events and the panoply of characters in 
the Kid’s brief career with overwhelming detail. All the intricacies of the Lincoln County 
War with its tangled and shifting factions are exhaustively traced by Hunt, and he 
follows to the trail’s end every cowhand, judge, and horse thief who crosses the Kid’s 
path, through the useful device of a biographical note bracketed after each newcomer’s 
name. We see now extensively revised pictures of such highlights as the siege of the 
McSween house, the Kid’s rendezvous and subsequent correspondence with Governor 
Lew Wallace (and the author-Governor emerges somewhat tarnished), and the Kid’s 
celebrated escape from the Lincoln County jail. Where Burns had Billy seizing the gun 
from the deputy sheriff Bell as Bell leaned over to pick up a card while the two were play- 
ing monte, Hunt conjectures that Bonney secured the gun from the outhouse where it 
had been placed by a young Mexican friend. 

Still, for all the new facts and theories, this biography remains faithful to the image 
and the mood established by Burns. No scholarly apparatus gets in the way of the hair- 
raising story, no bibliography or index or notes, and only the most meager of references 
to quoted materials are provided. Impressionism fills in all the narrative gaps and colors 
the bare data strictly in Billy’s favor. In place of the bucktoothed sadistic killer created by 
Emerson Hough, we meet a pleasing youth beloved of the Mexican gente, and seeking 
only revenge for his murdered boss, the Englishman Tunstall. All such matters as the 
killing of Sheriff Brady by Billy’s gang are whitewashed. 

Turning from Hunt’s narrative to Martin’s is to move from today’s to yesterday's 
style of gunman thriller. Newspaperman Martin published one of four contemporary 
narratives issued at the time of Sam Bass’s death at Round Rock, Texas, in 1878. His 
picaresque journalism thus corresponds with Ash Upson’s early production on Billy the 
Kid. The crude and ungrammatical sentences, the simple moralizing, and the bare ex- 
position contrast with the silky prose and ostentatious detail of the niodern outlaw tale. 
Two special features distinguish this Sam Bass history. One is the relation of a foul 
murder and rape committed by “Arkansaw” Johnson, a member of Bass’s band, described 
with all the melodramatic clichés of the penny dreadful. The other is an extended state- 
ment by Jim Murphy, the betrayer of Sam, on their last days together before Sam’s death 
from a Ranger’s bullet. Murphy’s relation of Sam’s saucy words and antics while on the 
march, his scorn of judges and bankers who feared him, and his glee toward the farmers 
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and lads who praised his name, offers a striking glose-up of a famous bandit. Wayne 
Gard has rendered an excellent modern biography in his Sam Bass (1936), but connois- 
seurs of bandit lore will want this attractive reprint. 

What do these books have to do with folklore? Outlaws seem by some tacit agreement 
to fall within, or near, the province of the folklorist. Ballads and oral tales do gather about __ 
certain American badmen, but the evidence of these and other books indicates that the 
outlaws live chiefly in print. However the badmen biographies no doubt co-exist with 
word-of-mouth regional traditions and we know for instance that folktales about Jesse 
James flourish in Missouri; Homer Croy gathered them directly frorn the lips of the people 
in Jesse James Was My Neighbor (1949), since he wished no folklore or legends to pollute 
his book! What persistent traditions do folks still repeat about Sam Bass and the Kid in 
Lincoln and Denton Counties? 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Ricuarp M. Dorson 


Cadernos de Folclore. No. 1. Poesias e Adivinhas. (Centro de Folclore de Piricicaba, 
Estado de Sio Paulo, Brasil, 1947. Pp. 50 (not numbered).) 


This publication, which seems to have been originally issued by the Departamento 
Estadual de Informagées, Sao Paulo, appears to have escaped notice in bibliographies, 
as far as I can see, and thus I venture to commend it here for a good collection of lyric 
quatrains (quadrinhas), numbering 131, and riddles, numbering 263. There are no com- 
parative notes. The second fascicle is announced as continuing a description, with music, 
of folk dances of Taubaté. This series contains valuable materials and deserves a wider 
circulation than it seems to have enjoyed. 


University of California ARCHER TAYLOR 
Berkeley California 


FOLKLORE IN EUROPE 


Lidové pisné a tance z Valaiskokloboucka (Folk Songs and Folk Dances from the region 
of Vala$ské Kloubouky). Edited by Karel Vetterl. (Prague: Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences, Krajové sbirky z Moravy a Slazska [Regional Collections from Moravia and 
Silesia], Vol. 2, 1955, Pp. 310.) 


To the English readers interested in Slavic and, specifically, in Czech musical folklore, 
the editor is known as the author of an informative article on “Folk Music: Czech,” pub- 
lished in the fifth edition of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians (Vol. Ill, 1955, 
pp. 216-223). Of more than local interest also is Vetterl’s concern with the thorny problem 
of the classification and cataloguing of folksongs (Musikologie, Brno, Vol. 4, 1955, pp. 181- 
198). 

The present work is his first book length contribution to the large and rapidly growing 
literature on Czech and Slovak musical folklore. The meticulous, perceptive method of 
recording (direct transcriptions on the spot, later checked against magnetophone); a com- 
parative point of view, expressed in the analysis of both the vertical (temporal) and the 
horizonal (areal) variability; consideration of folk music against the socio-economic and 
cultural background, including facts of geography and folkways; well-defined and con- 
sistently followed principles for the grouping of folksongs; and sensitivity to the dialect- 
ological detail in the transcription of the texts—these characteristics, taken together, make 
the volume an outstanding work, carrying on in the modern spirit the tradition of Suiil, 
Barto’ and Janaéek, authors of the classical treasuries of Moravian folksongs. 
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The monograph covers a county located due east of Brno and bordering on Slovakia, 
in the southern part of the ethnographically fascinating region of Valasko (Valachia). Its 
rich musical folklore fully deserves the love and care with which the staff of the Czecho- 
slovak Academy’s Institute for Ethnography and Folkloristics (Brno branch), under 
Vetterl’s editorial guidance, prepared the monograph for print. 

In this collaborative work, in addition to the overall editorial responsibility and work- 
ing up of the melographic material, Vetterl has contributed an introduction tracing the 
history of the project. Jan Racek was in charge of the field work, carried out by the per- 
sonnel of the State Institute for the Study of Folk Song, Brno (incorporated in 1953 into 
the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences), and of the musicological seminar of the Philo- 
sophical Faculty of Masaryk University. The field research was begun in 1949 and pro- 
vides the cornerstone of the monograph. Vlasta Fialova outlined the history of Southern 
Valachia, Alois Gregor served as dialectological consultant and prepared a brief diction- 
ary, and Karel Fojtfk and Oldfich Sirovatka described local customs as an important com- 
ponent of the cultural background. 

The volume contains the following groups of folksongs: 1) those closely tied with herd- 
ing of cattle and agricultural work (the helekacky, starting frequently with “ej, hoja, hoja” 
or “helelo,” resounding from hill to hill; the Aecené, melancholy tunes ending in long-held 
tones; and the more lively and varied harvest songs); 2) songs associated with annual 
customs (including such rites, with old pagan roots, as carrying out of the village the sym- 
bol of Death and Winter, the smrtka, represented by a straw figure); 3) a large number of 
Christmas carols and games; and 4) the rich and varied songs accompanying different 
phases of the wedding—a veritable treasury of emotional, ethical, social, legal, economic 
and religious motifs. 

It is hoped that in subsequent monographs the Brno group of musical folklorists will 
cover systematically all the regions of Moravia and the Czech part of Silesia, a territory 
unsurpassed in the diversity and yield of genuine folk music. 


University of Minnesota Joser BroZex 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Folk Art in Rumania. By the Scientific Collective of the Folk Art Museum of the Ruman- 
ian People’s Republic. Illustrated by Oswald Adler and Dem Demetrescu. (Bucha- 
rest: Rumanian Institute for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, 1955. Pages 
not numbered.) 


Folk Art in Rumania makes no pretense to being what it is not; that is, it does not 
pretend to be a scholarly discussion or anything more than a beautiful book worthy of 
the art which it describes and pictures. As a result, it does what it is no doubt intended to 
do: it creates a desire to visit Rumania to see those things which it portrays. Moreover, 
that the book is written in English is perhaps significant, since it is published by the In- 
stitute for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. 

The book is divided into four main chapters: “Dwelling Houses and Churches,” “Na- 
tional Costumes and Ornaments,” “Earthenware,” and an extremely interesting if brief 
section about “Painting on Glass, Wood Engravings, and Easter Eggs.” Each chapter is 
preceded by its own title page, a five or six color wash drawing illustrative of the contents. 
This is followed in each instance by a brief and general discussion of the significance, dis- 
tribution, and value of the particular art form in Rumania. The balance (and major por- 
tion) of each chapter is taken up by photographic illustrations of each form, approxi- 
mately ten of which are in color. The book concludes with an essay about the place of 
folk art in modern Rumanian culture, the theme of which may be indicated by a brief 
extract from the essay itself: 
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Under the system of people’s democracy the varied and valuable creations of folk art 
in Rumania are given a new development and acquire a new meaning. 

Art belongs to the people: that is why it must get nearest the heart of the broad working 
masses so that it may contribute to raising their cultural level. Genuine art must develop as 
an art socialist in content and national in form. 


Aside from the two pages at the end of the book devoted to the explicit statement of 
this philosophy, Folk Art in Rumania is devoid of political propaganda—uniless one calls 
the extolling of the beauties of a national art an exposition of political philosophy. But even 
the introductory pages to each chapter where such praises are lavishly indulged are obviously 
secondary to the illustrations: the art is allowed to speak for itself. 

This is not, of course, a unique book. Its format and presentation parallel such books 
as Roar Hauglid’s The Native Art of Norway (Oslo: Mittet, 1953), and similar books 
developed for tourists. The pictures of house types, of textiles (especially costumes), of 
wood carvings, of pottery, and of paintings on wood are interesting not only in their own 
right but especially when one compares them with illustrations of similar work from 
other parts of Europe. Such comparisons remind one of the value of the doctrine of limited 
possibilities. Rumanian peasant costume is quite different from the peasant costume of 
Hardanger, but when one places pictures of peasant costume from Rumania, Poland, the 
Netherlands, and Norway together, for example, the limitations of textile and clothing 
decoration become quite apparent. Such limitations become even more apparent when 
one compares the pictures of wooden crosses found in the Ploesti region with pictures of 
carved crosses from the Norwegian Stave-Churches, when one compares Rumanian 
carved and painted dowry chests with the rosemdling decorated Scandinavian chests or 
painted Dutch cupboards. 

Seven illustrations in Folk Art in Rumania are of especial interest, however. These 
are the illustrations of icons painted on glass, all of which come from Transylvania in 
the roth century. The art itself is not unusual; the medium is. One could wish that the 
illustrations were in color rather than in black and white, and that the introductory text 
consisted of more than the simple sentences: “Icons painted on wood and especially those 
painted on glass are the most interesting form of popular painting. Painting on glass has 
blossomed in Transylvania, especially in the Cluj region.” 

Perhaps, however, the brief treatment of painting on glass will serve to create an in- 
terest in the subject and bring about a scholarly volume at a later date. At any rate, Folk 
Art in Rumania is both a pleasant and informative book and worthy of being placed on the 
bookshelves of anyone interested in popular art. 


Indiana University W. Epson RicHMonpD 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Contes et chansons folkloriques des Hautes-Alpes. By Charles Joisten. (Gap: Imprimerie 
Ribaud fréres, Folklore des Alpes, 1, 1956. Pp. 95, one plate containing photographs 
of informants.) 

Although this collection is numbered as the first in the series “Folklore des Alpes,” it 
has been published subsequent to the second fascicle, which was noted in an earlier issue 
of the JOURNAL. It contains a bibliography of collections of the folklore of the Hautes- 
Alpes, twenty-five narrative tales, one formula tale (randonnée), and twenty-four songs of 
various kinds, and thus offers a useful and instructive survey of a still-living tradition. 
Joisten has recorded the tales with great care and, on an inserted slip, warns us that they 
are not to be read to children without tempering some realistic passages. They include three 
animal tales and twelve examples of the cycle associated with Jean Pallon, the latter more 
or less akin to the German Eulenspiegel stories. Joisten’s brief annotation, which ties the 
tales to standard authorities, is sufficient for the purposes of the series. Perhaps the most 
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curious text is the version of “Le petit Poucet” (No. 6), which has, as Joisten points out, 
an unexplained resemblance to a Russian version. These tales are but a few of several 
hundred collected by Joisten. It is much to be hoped that circumstances will permit him 
to continue to print his materials. 


University of California ARCHER TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 


Heilag-Olav i norsk Folketradisjon. By Olav Bg. (Oslo: Det norske Samlaget, 1955. Pp. 
241.) 


A folk hero is a man—perhaps real, perhaps created by the collective imagination of 
a community, nation, or race—about whom stories are circulated and perpetuated in oral 
tradition. True folk heroes are hard to find, for close examination of the legends of such 
men as Paul Bunyan, Davy Crockett, and Mike Fink, for example, shows that these 
legends are the product of literature rather than of oral tradition. Few, if any, stories 
about these men can be found in the mouths of the people. Their names alone are known. 

Folk heroes do exist, however. Charlemagne is one; King Arthur is one, as are many— 
but not all—of his knights; Robin Hood is one; Daniel Webster is one, at least in New 
England; Abraham Lincoln is one. In this company, rather than in the company of Paul 
Bunyan, Davy Crockett, and Mike Fink, is found the Scandinavian Olav Haroldsson. 

Two Olavs dominate the early years of the eleventh century in Norway. The first, 
Olav Tryggvasson, ruled from 995 to 1000 and brought Christianity to the land. Accord- 
ing to the sagas, he was “the gladdest and gamesomest of men, kind and lowly-hearted, 
eager in all matters, bountiful of gifts, glorious of attire, before all men for high heart in 
battle, and grimmest of all men in his wrath. . .. No man durst gainsay him and all the 
land was christened wheresoever he came.” But he was betrayed and killed by Earl Eric. 

Olav Tryggvasson’s namesake, Olav Haroldsson, followed him as king sixteen years 
later and served as a canny ruler, a lover of order, a legislator and enforcer of laws for 
the thirteen years from 1016 to 1029 when he died at the battle of Stikklestad defending 
his people and his beliefs. 

Unless one is in Scandinavia, the story of both Olavs is best read. in Snorre Sturlas- 
son’s Heimskringla, but if one is in Scandinavia, the story of the holy Olav—“holy” rather 
than “saint,” for Olav Haroldsson was never properly canonized and he was, at any rate, 
no saint—is best heard and read in the folklore of the people. Archivist Olav Bg’s book, 
Heilag-Olav i norsk Folketradisjon is a study of this folk material, and as an indication 
of the growth of a true folk hero it makes significant and valuable reading. 

In a sense, Bg’s book is an explanation of the popular canonization of Olay Haroldsson 
and an explanation of the dual tradition which centers upon him: a popular tradition and 
a church tradition. The former sees him in one way, the latter in another, and the stories 
about him are therefore frequently confusing. He is not a consistent character and the 
inconsistencies are bothersome to the later tellers of tales. 

To explain these inconsistencies—but not to explain them away—Bg, recently appointed 
archivist to the Norsk Folkeminnesamling, divides his book into an introduction (num- 
bered as Chapter I) and six other chapters: II “Land Christener and Church Builder,” 
III “Sailor and Wanderer,” IV “Healer and Performer of Miracles,’ V “Defender of 
Trade,” VI “Lawgiver and Builder of Society,” and VII “Rex perpetuus Norvegiae.” 
Each of these chapters examines both history and the dual traditions, and attempts to 
show how the traditions were joined to history to create a new Olav, an Olav as he should 
have been rather than as he actually was. Chapter VII, “Rex perpetuus Norvegiae,” serves 
to summarize the whole and as a general conclusion to the book. 

According to Bg, stories of Olav Haroldsson as land christener, church builder, 
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sailor and wanderer, healer and miracle performer, and defender of trade, may, for the 
most part, be found in living tradition, though this tradition does not extend back the 
nearly nine hundred years to Olav’s time and is a product of relatively recent years, But 
the tradition of Olav as lawgiver and founder of communities is dead and can be found 
only in the sagas and early records. This loss in tradition, he seems to feel, is the result of 
a break in tradition brought about by the Reformation. His belief is supported by the 
coincidence of dates, but it is difficult to understand why this should be so when apparently 
the far more Catholic stories of Olav as a land christener and miracle performer have 
continued or re-arisen. 

Indeed, this is the only criticism one may have of the book. Even if one is not especially 
interested in Olav or in Scandinavian folklore, the book is of great value as one of the few 
studies of an actual folk hero. Those who wish to study folk heroes of other lands would 
do well to study the methods and careful scholarship exhibited in Heilag-Olav i norsk 
Folketradisjon. 


Indiana University W. Epson RicHMonD 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Nordisk folkeviseforskning siden 1800. Omrids af text- og melodistudiets historie og 
problemer iser i Danmark. By Erik Dal. (Copenhagen: J. H. Schultz Forlag, 1956. Pp. 
448. 18 pl.). 


Although Dal generously provides an English summary (pp. 410-430), ballad students 
cannot be content with it and must read this important book from cover to cover. He has 
skilfully combined two prizewinning essays: the first, written in 1949, is a historical ac- 
count of Scandinavian studies in ballad music and the second, written in 1952, is a survey 
of Scandinavian collections and studies of texts. He has added a bibliography (pp. 21-40) 
and an index of names and subjects (pp. 431-448). The account of ballad tunes successfully 
summarizes what has been written (including the work of Hans Mersmann and Walter 
Wiora) and suggests the paths to be followed in further work. His review of editions 
and studies appears to be exhaustive and touches many problems actively investigated in 
Scandinavia but all too little noticed elsewhere. Particularly interesting are his remarks on 
the discussion of the origin and transmission of ballads, and we can learn much from 


them. The book is attractively printed and well illustrated. I cannot commend it too 
highly. 


University of California ARCHER TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 


FOLKLORE IN AUSTRALIA 


Botany Bay Broadsides. With notes by Hugh Anderson and decorations by Ronald G. 
Edwards. (Ferntree Gully, Victoria; The Rams Skull Press; The Black Bull Chapbooks: 
No. 3, 1956. Pp. 16, music, illustrations, 9s Australian, $1.00.) 


Songs of Billy Barlow. With notes by Hugh Anderson and decorations by Ronald G. 
Edwards. (Ferntree Gully, Victoria: The Rams Skull Press; The Black Bull Chap- 
books: No. 4, 1956. Pp. 17, music, illustrations. 9s Australian, $1.00.) 


These pamphlets (as described in one of the earlier Black Bull Chapbooks) are part 
of a series “devoted to little known aspects of Australia. .. .” Each of the four issued up 
to the time of this review has been concerned with some aspect of Australian songlore: 
bush songs, broadsides, music hall ditties, etc. 
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In Botany Bay Broadsides, Anderson introduces us to the transportation ballads 
which resulted from the wholesale transportation of petty and grand criminals to colonize 
Australia (and Tasmania, as well). 

The three Botany Bay ballads which make up the chapbook are completely different 
as to literary style and emotional content, but all are obviously the handiwork of 18th and 
rgth century hack-broadside scriveners. Anderson correctly notes that all three were 
originally English broadsides, and gives us some details as to their origin and currency at 
the present time. He would have done us a further service had he commented on the te- 
nacious hold which the first of the Botany Bay broadsides has had on the folk mind, and 
related it to the American and Irish versions of the same ballad which have circulated 
widely as “The Boston Burglar.” 

The second broadside is by far the most interesting (and undoubtedly the most accurate) 
in its description of the convict colonizers and those whom the ballad writer thought should 
really be sent to Botany Bay. Here we have as caustic social comment as may be found in 
any people’s songlore. 

The third song discussed (the most modern of the three, dating from the last half of 
the 19th century) appears to be a music hall re-creation of an earlier broadside entitled 
“Farewell to Judges and Juries.” This is the most textually trite of the three ballads, but 
the most singable, musically speaking. 

In the “Songs of Billy Barlow,” Anderson leads us from early 19th century Irish 
songster versions of Billy Barlow songs, to English music hall versions dating from the 
middle of the century, to Australian music hall songs of the same period, and, eventually, 
to the Australian bush. The songs.#!l involve rather low order comedy typical of music 
hall pieces to this day. 

If variation is indeed the lifeblood of tradition, then Anderson has done us a disservice 
in only mentioning the earlier variant forms rather than printing them so that we may 
make our own comparative analysis. 

It may be of interest to some readers that each of these chapbooks is a superb produc- 
tion from a printer's and bookdesigner’s standpoint. This reviewer’s copies were modestly 
bound in heavy paper, but John Greenway has written that the Black Bull Chapbooks 
“were originally issued in calfskin, hair and all, fresh from the animal, so that the text 
quickly acquired an intriguing saturation of grease—a most unusual and attractive bind- 
ing.” Altogether these pamphlets are interesting and worthwhile contributions to previ- 
ously uncovered areas of folklore. 


Hicksville, New York KENNETH S, GOLDSTEIN 


Australian Aboriginal Songs. Collected and Translated by H. O. Lethbridge. Arranged 

by Arthur S. Logan. (Melbourne: Allan & Co., 1937. Pp. 15. 3s. Australian.) 

Swagman’s Treasure. Composed by Louis Lavater. (Melbourne: Allan & Co., 1938. Pp. 
11. 2s, 6d. Australian.) 

Old Australian Bush Ballads. Collected by Vance Palmer. Arranged by Margaret Suther- 
land. (Melbourne: Allan & Co., 1950. Pp. 30. 4s. Australian.) 

Burl Ives’ Folio of Australian Folk Songs. Collected and Arranged by Percy Jones. (Syd- 
ney: Southern Music Publishing Co., 1953. Pp. 26. 4s. Australian.) 

Bandicoot Fallads. Collected and Arranged by John Manifold. Linocuts by Ronald G. 
Edwards. (Lower Ferntree Gully, Victoria: The Rams Skull Press. 1st series, 1954. 
and series, 1956. 4s. 6d. Australian; $0.75, each.) 

“Reedy River” Song Book. Prepared by David E. Milliss and John Meredith, with the 

assistance of Stan Wakefield and Laurence Morris. (Sydney: New Theatre, 1954. Pp. 

24. 6s. Australian.) 
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The Australian folksong collections mentioned in JAF, LXX (1957), pp. 202-204, 294- 
295, are entirely without music notation, The publication of bush songs with traditional 
melodies belongs exclusively to the 1950’s—forty-five years and more after Paterson issued 
his first collection of bush song texts. 

The first numbers in Paterson’s collection were two aboriginal songs and, ironically 
enough, a collection giving both the words and the music of eight such songs preceded 
by well over a decade the first collection of the songs of the White bushman with their 
traditional tunes. H. O. Lethbridge’s Australian Aboriginal Songs (1937) are from the 
Maranoa District, Queensland. The aboriginal words are given, with a rhymed English 
translation below, and the collection is prefaced with an explanation of the songs and a 
guide to pronunciation. 

The Australian poet and musician, the late Louis Lavater, was apparently the first to 
attempt to supply tunes to some of the Paterson bush songs. But instead of going out with 
music paper or recording equipment in search of the tunes to which these songs were ac- 
tually sung, Lavater simply composed new tunes for them. The only importance, there- 
fore, which Swagman’s Treasure (1938) has for the folklorist is that it gives the texts of 
five songs from the out-of-print Paterson volumes. 

The attempted publication of authentic traditional airs to the old bush songs belongs 
exclusively to the present decade. The pioneer work was Vance Palmer’s Old Australian 
Bush Ballads (1950), which, however, is perhaps even more important textually than 
musically. “Versions of many of the ballads included,” the collector states, “have already 
appeared in ‘Old Bush Songs;’ others I have gathered gradually from various quarters.” 
Palmer (b. 1885) states in a letter that he had heard “practically all of them .. . sung as 
a small boy in Queensland.” Of his baker’s dozen, all but two appear in Paterson, but 
they are a representative and important group and five present significant variations. The 
two new songs are “Ballad of Jack Lefroy,” a bushranger’s farewell, and “Song of Balla- 
rat,” a goldfield ditty which according to Russel Ward is “a fragmentary folk descendant” 
of a song from Charles Thatcher’s Colonial Minstrel (1864). 

The music, however, which Margaret Sutherland describes as “restored,” presents a 
problem. The preface states: “Margaret Sutherland has arranged music for them [the 
ballads], calling upon her own instinct for appropriate melody when there was no one 
who remembered the original tunes.” We are not, however, informed which songs are set 
to “the original tunes” and which tunes have been supplied by Sutherland’s “instinct.” A 
communication from Palmer reveals not only why a clarificatory statement would have 
been ultra-complicated or impossible, but also a good deal about the difficulties of collect- 
ing folk music. “I have a very poor ear for music,” Palmer writes, “so I hummed the 
tunes over to Miss Sutherland, who filled them out where there was a lacuna. I think there 
was only one of them—the one about Ben Hall—of which I had no memory of the tune 
at all.” The tune of the bushranger ballad “Ben Hall,” then, is certainly not traditional, 
and the same is also true of various unidentifiable passages in an indeterminate number 
of the other songs. Obviously, although the Palmer texts are of great value, iittle confi- 
dence can be put in the traditional character of any particular tune. 

Burl Ives’ Folio of Australian Folk Songs (1953) differs from all previous bush song 
publications in being a collection of both traditional texts and traditional tunes by a 
trained musician. When Percy Jones arrived in Australia from Ireland in 1940 he could 
not see why his Australian music students should be restricted to European songs. Ap- 
parently, however, Australian folksongs with music were nonexistent. The journalist 
Jerry Waite volunteered to run an appeal in his column in the Melbourne Sun, and doz- 
ens of songs poured in, most of them with the explanation: “I know the tunes, but I can’t 
set down the music.” Jones sifted the contributions, eliminated the obvious chaff, and 
visited the informants who seemed to know the most and best songs. One old fellow, he 
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says, could sing everything in Paterson. He took down in musical notation the tunes of 
the songs as his informants sang them, and then, to check his accuracy, sang the songs 
back from the notes. Jones had collected the words and music of forty or fifty songs when 
his new duties as Vice-Director of the Conservatorium of Music at the university halted 
the project. 

When Burl Ives visited Australia in 1953 on a singing and folksong-collecting tour he 
fortunately was directed to Jones, who furnished the words and arranged the music for 
ten Australian folksongs, which were sung on the Ives tour and subsequently published, Al- 
though four of Jones’s songs are essentially Paterson’s, he presents a version of “The Old 
Bullock Dray” which differs materially from both Paterson’s and Palmer’s, while the 
other five are entirely new. “Botany Bay,” ostensibly a convict’s jocularly lachrymose fare- 
well to Old England, is, to be sure, actually a popular music hal! song of the late nineteenth 
century, but was nevertheless based on a broadside which was peddled and sung in the 
London streets before 1850 and was popular in Australia at least as early as the 1860's.” 
Of the shearing songs, “Oh! The Springtime It Brings On the Shearing” and “Click! 
Go the Shears!,” the latter has a particularly attractive text and tune. “The Station Cook” 
is a satire on that important functionary—the only one extant—and “A Nautical Yarn” 
is also unique in its subject, which is navigation on the River Murray; its mock heroic 
spirit is reminiscent of such Erie Canal songs as “The Raging Canawl.” 

The Burl Ives’ Folio demonstrates how extraordinarily useful is the rare combination 
in one person of the folksong collector and the trained musician. Jones, it is to be hoped, 
will some day find the time to prepare for publication in full the collection of which he 
has given such an appetizing sample. 

John Manifold, poet and musician, of Brisbane, Queensland, “has made the collecting 
and notation of the [bush ballad] tunes his chief interest for the last few years.”* His 
unusual medium of publication is the broadsheet, with a lino-cut illustration at head and 
musical notation at foot, attractively designed and printed and issued in sets of eight in a 
decorated stiff paper folder. Of the 16 Bandicoot Ballads published in 1954 and 1956, two 
are not traditional. “Andy’s Gone with Cattle,” somewhat reminiscent of Burns’s “Bonie 
Lesley,” is by the literary balladist Henry Lawson; Manifold, however, states that it is 
“sung in a limited area,’* which perhaps justifies its inclusion, particularly since its au- 
thorship is acknowledged. Manifold’s inclusion of his own poem, “The Death of Ned 
Kelly,” without stating the authorship, is, however, unfortunate. 

“The Drover’s Dream,” a humorous account of an animal fair witnessed in slumber 
“while travelling sheep,” and “Bound for South Australia,” a capstan chanty rather than 
a bush song, and “Farewell to the Ladies of Brisbane,” a parody on “Spanish Ladies,” 
are Manifold’s principal textual contributions to the published Australian folksong canon. 
Most of the other songs differ considerably in language from the earlier published Paterson, 
Lawson, Ingleton, Palmer, Jones, Wannan, and Anderson versions.* The space limita- 
tions involved in broadside pul lication also seem to have drastically curtailed some of them. 

Manifold’s great contribution is to bush song music. The only songs in his first set of 
broadsheets (1954) for which music was then elsewhere readily available were “The Banks 
of the Condamine” (Palmer) and “The Wild Colonial Boy” (Palmer, Jones), and the 
Manifold tune for the latter—notoriously sung to a great variety of tunes—bears no resem- 
blance to either of the others. Since then, Hugh Anderson’s Colonial Ballads (1955) has 
supplied tunes for seven of Manifold’s 14 traditional ballads, but although the Manifold 
tunes for “Moreton Bay” and “Van Dieman’s Land” are the same as or similar to Ander- 
son’s, his tunes for “The Old Bark Hut,” “The Sheepwasher,” “Bold Jack Donahue,” 
“The Overlander,” and “The Stockman’s Last Bed” are different. Manifold’s tunes for the 
last two and for “Widgegoara Joe” are similar, respectively, to Palmer’s, Jones’s, and the 
one in “Reedy River” Song Book (1954) {see below), but his tunes for “The Drover’s 
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Dream,” “Bill the Bullocky,” “Bound for South Australia,” and “Farewell to the Ladies of 


Brisbane” remain the only ones easily accessible.5 

The Bandicoot Ballads are a well selected and attractive series which it is hoped will 
be continued. 

The “Reedy River” Song Book (1954) includes a baker’s dozen of songs with music 
from Dick Diamond’s musical play on the shearers’ strike of 1891, produced by the Sydney 
New Theatre. Four non-traditional numbers may be disregarded, Three texts and tunes 
from the Paterson-Lavater collection are included, and two from the Palmer-Sutherland. 
The Lavater tunes, as already mentioned, are specially composed, and the traditional 
character of the Sutherland arrangements is uncertain, but in two cases the song book also 
furnishes the name of the traditional tune; the swagman’s song, “Four Little Johnny 
Cakes,” was sung to “Paddy’s Land,” and the cattle-duffers’ song, “By the Eumerella 
Shore,” to “Darling Nellie Gray”—an example of American influence. “Click Go the Shears,” 
collected by John Meredith, appears in a “composite version,” slightly shorter than Percy 
Jones’s and somewhat different. Two songs illustrate the problem of authorship in bush 
ballads. “My Old Black Billy,” a swagman’s song collected from a shearer in Melbourne, 
turned out to be a published poem by Edward Harrington. “Widgeogoweera Joe,” a satire 
on an overly ambitious shearer, the words collected by Russel Ward and the tune, “Castle 
Gardens,” tape recorded by John Meredith, also appears in Wannan as “traditional.” 
Ward’s informant, Jack Lee (“Hoop-Iron Jacky”), however, who claims to have been 
present at its composition, credits it to a shearer named Billy Tully.® “Reedy Lagoon,” a 
not very important nostalgic utterance, is the only previously unpublished song in the 
collection. The song book’s principal importance is thus in furnishing the traditional music 
to two songs and identifying the traditional tunes of two others. 

Four of the songs from “Reedy River” are also available on a record from Diaphon Pty., 
Ltd., Sydney, Melbourne, etc. 


NOTES 


1 Russel Ward, “Australian Folk-Ballads and Singers,” Meanjin, XIII (1954), 365. 

2 Letter: Vance Palmer, 31 October, 1954, to the reviewer. 

3 Letter: Ronald G. Edwards, 22 March, 1954, to the reviewer. 

*A. B. Paterson, Old Australian Bush Songs (Melbourne and Sydney; 1905-1930); Will Law- 
son, Australian Bush Songs and Ballads (Sydney, 1944) ; Geoffrey Chapman Ingleton, True Patriots 
All (Sydney, 1952); Bill Wannan, The Axstralian (Melbourne, 1954); Hugh Anderson, Colonial 
Ballads (Lower Ferntree Gully, Victoria, 1955). 

5 See JAF, LXX (1957), 97-98, for comments on recordings of “Bold Jack Donahue,” “The 
Wild Colonial Boy,” “The Banks of the Condamine,” “The Drover’s Dream,” and “Brisbane 
Ladies.” 

® Ward, 367. 
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Dream,” “Bill the Bullocky,” “Bound for South Australia,” and “Farewell to the Ladies of 


Brisbane” remain the only ones easily accessible.5 

The Bandicoot Ballads are a well selected and attractive series which it is hoped will 
be continued. 

The “Reedy River” Song Book (1954) includes a baker’s dozen of songs with music 
from Dick Diamond’s musical play on the shearers’ strike of 1891, produced by the Sydney 
New Theatre. Four non-traditional numbers may be disregarded, Three texts and tunes 
from the Paterson-Lavater collection are included, and two from the Palmer-Sutherland. 
The Lavater tunes, as already mentioned, are specially composed, and the traditional 
character of the Sutherland arrangements is uncertain, but in two cases the song book also 
furnishes the name of the traditional tune; the swagman’s song, “Four Little Johnny 
Cakes,” was sung to “Paddy’s Land,” and the cattle-duffers’ song, “By the Eumerella 
Shore,” to “Darling Nellie Gray”—an example of American influence. “Click Go the Shears,” 
collected by John Meredith, appears in a “composite version,” slightly shorter than Percy 
Jones’s and somewhat different. Two songs illustrate the problem of authorship in bush 
ballads. “My Old Black Billy,” a swagman’s song collected from a shearer in Melbourne, 
turned out to be a published poem by Edward Harrington. “Widgeogoweera Joe,” a satire 
on an overly ambitious shearer, the words collected by Russel Ward and the tune, “Castle 
Gardens,” tape recorded by John Meredith, also appears in Wannan as “traditional.” 
Ward’s informant, Jack Lee (“Hoop-Iron Jacky”), however, who claims to have been 
present at its composition, credits it to a shearer named Billy Tully.* “Reedy Lagoon,” a 
not very important nostalgic utterance, is the only previously unpublished song in the 
collection. The song book’s principal importance is thus in furnishing the traditional music 
to two songs and identifying the traditional tunes of two others. 

Four of the songs from “Reedy River” are also available on a record from Diaphon Pty., 
Ltd., Sydney, Melbourne, etc. 


NOTES 


1 Russel Ward, “Australian Folk-Ballads and Singers,” Meanjin, XIII (1954), 365. 

2 Letter: Vance Palmer, 31 October, 1954, to the reviewer. 

3 Letter: Ronald G. Edwards, 22 March, 1954, to the reviewer. 

*A. B. Paterson, Old Australian Bush Songs (Melbourne and Sydney; 1905-1930); Will Law- 
son, Australian Bush Songs and Ballads (Sydney, 1944) ; Geoffrey Chapman Ingleton, True Patriots 
All (Sydney, 1952); Bill Wannan, The Australian (Melbourne, 1954); Hugh Anderson, Colonial 
Ballads (Lower Ferntree Gully, Victoria, 1955). 

5 See JAF, LXX (1957), 97-98, for comments on recordings of “Bold Jack Donahue,” “The 
Wild Colonial Boy,” “The Banks of the Condamine,” “The Drover’s Dream,” and “Brisbane 
Ladies.” 
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